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A NOTE ON MILTON’S USE OF MACHIAVELLI’S DISCORSI 


JOSEPH ALLEN BRYANT, JR. 


4 ICCOLO MACHIAVELLI’S Discorsi so- 
E N pra la prima deca di Tito Livio' is 
e an important work in its own 
" right, but among Milton students it has 
long been accorded additional importance 
’ as a source for the poet’s early political 
views. Indeed, for proof that Milton at 
some time during his career acquired at 
first hand a knowledge of the Discorsi— 
and, moreover, approved of some of the 
principles he found there—one has only to 
consult the Commonplace book. There one 
encounters no less than fifteen separate 
references to the Discorsi? as well as two 
references to the Italian author’s Arte di 
guerra,* though none to either the Istorie 
fiorentine or Il Principe. Critics, accord- 
ingly, have seldom hesitated to assume 
that Milton made free use of Machiavelli, 
early and late, and that he had adopted 
certain Machiavellian principles by the 
time he came to write the antiprelatical 
pamphlets in 1641. The most notorious 
assumption of this kind occurs in Profes- 
sor 8S. B. Liljegren’s Studies in Milton,‘ to 
which I shall refer again presently; but, 
more recently, I find Professor William 
Haller referring his readers to the Com- 

1 First published in 1531. 

2 The works of John Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson 
et al. (New York, 1931-38), XVIII, 160, 183, 197, 199, 


200, 210, 211, 212, 215, 217. Subsequent references to 
Milton's works are to this edition. 


3 Ibid., pp. 164, 177. 
‘Lund, 1918; cited hereafter as ‘‘Liljegren.”’ 


(MopgRn Putioioey, May, 1950] 


monplace book for proof that Milton knew 
and made large use of the Discorsi,’ and 
Professor Z. 8. Fink using those same fif- 
teen entries to support a view that Milton 
derived his early conception of mixed gov- 
ernment from the Discorsi as well as from 
the works of Polybius and Cicero.* This 
practice, I hope to show, is not only un- 
warranted but manifestly at variance with 
Milton’s expressed attitude toward Ma- 
chiavelli and, more specifically, with his 
attitude toward that method of political 
commentary which Machiavelli used in 
his Discorst. 

One major difficulty stands in the way 
of our accepting the evidence of the Com- 
monplace book as any sure indication of 
Milton’s early acquaintance with the Dis- 
corsit. As Professor Hanford pointed out 
more than a quarter of a century ago, one 
interesting thing about these entries is 
that they all appear to be in the hands of 
amanuenses and hence could hardly have 
been written much earlier than 1651, the 
year in which Milton became totally 
blind.? Moreover, there is frequently an 
air of surprise about them, as if Milton 
had not really expected such a quarter to 
provide support for opinions which he 

5 The rise of puritanism (New York, 1938), p. 316. 


6 The classical republicans: An essay in the recovery 
of a pattern of thought in seventeenth century England 
(Evanston, Ill., 1945), p. 98 n. 

7“The chronology of Milton’s private studies,"’ 
PMLA, XXXVI (1921), 303 ff. 
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himself had long since received: for ex- 
ample, 

Machiavelli declares that the most highly 
praised of all mortals are those who imbue the 
minds of man with true religion; more so even 
than those who, however admirably, have 
founded kingdoms and republics by human 
laws.*® 

Machiavelli holds that in a republic the 
opinions of men about religion should be free, 
even under good princes. In praising such 
rulers he says among other good things, 
“You will see under them the golden age 
where each man can hold and defend the 
opinion of his choice.’’® 


Machiavelli regards a republican form as 
far superior to a monarchy, adducing weighty 
reasons throughout the whole 58th chapter of 
Book I of his Discourses; and again in chapter 
34 of Book III, where he argues that a republic 
errs less than a prince in choosing its magis- 
trates or servants.'° 


There is approval here, to be sure, but 
nothing at all to suggest that Milton had 
given such approval when he wrote Of 
reformation and The reason of church gov- 
ernment. 

Liljegren’s clear proof for Milton’s early 
Machiavellism, however, is partly of quite 
another kind. Accepting the evidence of 
the Commonplace book, he proceeded to 
point out a passage in The reason of church 
government to show “‘that in at least one 
case Milton had made the famous ethics 
of the Italian his own, viz. that great men 
may be right in misleading the people.”™ 
That “one case” occurs in chapter i of Mil- 
ton’s treatise, where, in attempting to 
prove that true church discipline is “plat- 
formed in the Bible,’”’ Milton observed: 

. . all the ancient lawgivers were either truly 
inspir’d, as Moses, or were such men as with 
authority anough might give it out to be so, 

* Works, XVIII, 197-98. 

* Ibid., p. 199. 

1° Ibid, 

ut Liljegren, p. xviii; see also p. 141. 
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as Minos, Lycurgus, Numa, because they 
wisely forethought that men would never 
quietly submit to such a discipline as had 
not more of God’s hand in it than mans." 


The passage in the Discorsi from which 
Milton is supposed to have borrowed this 
idea comes in the eleventh chapter of Book 
I, in which Machiavelli, after telling how 
Numa had pretended that the religion he 
invented had divine authority, added the 
following observation: 


Nor, indeed, has any attempt ever been made 
to introduce unusual laws among a people, 
without resorting to Divine authority, since 
without such sanction they never would have 
been accepted. For the wise recognize many 
things to be good which do not bear such 
reasons on the face of them as command their 
acceptance by others; wherefore, wise men 
who would obviate these difficulties, have 
recourse to Divine aid. Thus did Lycurgus, 
thus Solon, and thus have done many besides 
who have had the same end in view.!* 


Now these two passages are admittedly 
similar; but it is well to point out, since no 
one else up to now has seen fit to do so, 
that the reason for their resemblance is 
slightly different from that which Lilje- 
gren would like to suppose. What we have 
here is not an example of one author bor- 
rowing from another but simply two good 
illustrations of a rather old commonplace. 
Machiavelli borrowed the idea, I believe, 
from Book vi of the Histories of Polybius,' 
where he found the Greek author going 
out of his way to praise the Roman lead- 
ers for fostering in their subjects a healthy 
respect for the gods and their power to 
punish unruly citizens.“ Milton, who 
2 Works, III, 186. 


18 Discourses on the first decade of Titus Livius, 
trans. Ninian Hill Thomson (London, 1883), pp. 51-— 
52. 

14 For an account of Machiavelli's indebtedness 
Polybius see Pasquale Villari, The life and times of 
Niccold Machiavelli (New York, n.d.), II, 99-100. 

18 Polybius wrote: ‘“... the quality in which the 
Roman commonwealth is most distinctly superior is in 




















studied Polybius with equal care, may 
also have been influenced directly by what 
could easily turn out to be the ultimate 
literary source for this notion.'* Yet, if we 
must have a specific source for Milton’s 
version of it, we could hardly find a more 
likely one than that of Sir Thomas Smith 
in the De republica Anglorum. Absolute 
kings, Smith wrote, were not at all un- 
usual in barbarous times: 


Some one then whom God had endewed with 
singular wisedome to invent thinges necessary 
for the nourishing and defence of the multi- 
tude, and to administer justice did so farre 
excell other, that all the rest were but beastes 
in comparison of him, and for that excellencie 
willingly had this authoritie give him of the 
multitude, and of the Gentils when he was 
dead and almost when he was yet living, was 
taken for a God, of others for a Prophet. Such 
among the Jewes were Moses, Josua, and the 
other Judges, as Samuel, &c. Romulus and 
Numa amongest the Romanes, Lycurgus and 
Solon and diverse other among the Greeks, 
Zamolxis among the Thracians, Mahomet 
among the Arabians... .!’ 


Here we lack only Minos among those 
heathen whom Milton mentioned; and we 
have, in addition to Moses, both Joshua 


my opinion the nature of their religious convictions. 
I believe that it is the very thing which among other 
peoples is an object of reproach, I mean superstition, 
which maintains the cohesion of the Roman State. . . . 
My own opinion at least is that they have adopted this 
course for the sake of the common people. It is a course 
which perhaps would not have been necessary had it 
been possible to form a state composed of wise men, 
but as every multitude is fickle, full of lawless desires, 
unreasoned passion, and violent anger, the multitude 
must be held in by invisible terrors and suchlike 
pageantry. For this reason I think, not that the an- 
cients acted rashly and at haphazard in introducing 
among the people notions concerning the gods and 
beliefs in the terrors of hell, but that the moderns are 
most rash and foolish in banishing such beliefs’’ (see 
The histories vi. 56, trans. W. R. Paton [London, 
1922-—27]). 

16 Milton's indebtedness to Polybius is a subject 
which I hope to develop at length in another study; 
but I may call attention here to his reference to the 
“wise Polybius’’ in Of reformation (1641) and his quo- 
tation from ‘‘Polybius, a weighty authority,’’ in the 
First defence, written ten years later (see Works, III, 
63; VII, 307). 
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and Samuel among those lawgivers who 
were “truly inspired.” Furthermore, the 
Commonplace book contains three entries 
from the De republica, all written in Mil- 
ton’s own hand and dated by Hanford 
around 1639 or later.'* It is also worth 
noting that, by 1642, Milton had already 
made a highly complimentary reference to 
Smith in his first published tract, Of refor- 
mation (1641) ;!* and he was to quote the 
De republica in at least one other.?° Thus 
it would seem that Liljegren’s parallel pas- 
sages come no nearer than the entries in 
the Commonplace book to giving us proof 
that Milton had an early acquaintance 
with Machiavelli’s Discorsi. Milton’s own 
text, on the other hand, gives us some per- 
suasive evidence to the contrary. 

In the whole body of Milton’s published 

treatises and poems there are only two ref- 
erences to Machiavelli, and both are dis- 
tinctly uncomplimentary. The first occurs 
in the Apology for Smectymnuus (1642), 
where Milton wrote: 
If now therefore they be persu’d with bad 
words, who persecuted others with bad deeds, 
it is a way to lessen tumult rather than to 
encrease it; whenas anger thus freely vented 
spends it selfe, ere it break out into action, 
though Machiavell whom he cites, or any 
Machiavillian Priest think the contrary.” 


Not only does Milton here flatly deny 
what Machiavelli is reported to have said, 
but he implies that Machiavelli as an au- 
thority is not worth considering. Further- 
more, the manipulation of spelling to 


17 De republica Anglorum, Book I, sec. 8, ed. L. 
Alston (Cambridge, 1906), p. 17. It is interesting to 
compare these passages from Machiavelli, Milton, and 
Sir Thomas Smith with Augustine’s contemptuous 
reference to that practice which Polybius had praised 
so highly (see The city of God iv. 32, trans. John 
Healey, ed. R. V. G. Tasker (London, 1945], Ii, 141). 

is Works, XVIII, 175-77; see Hanford, op. cit., 
p. 270. 

19 Works, III, 13. 

20 See The tenure of kings and magistrates in Works, 
V, 26; the passage quoted is from De republica 
Anglorum, Book I, sec. 5 (ed. Alston, p. 13). 

21 Works, III, 321. 
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make an obvious pun in the contemptuous 
phrase “Machiavillian Priest” leads one to 
suspect that Milton’s knowledge of the 
man and his work may not have been 
much greater than that of Shakespeare’s 
Richard III, who would “set the murther- 
ous Machiavel to school.” Milton’s sec- 
ond use of Machiavelli’s name is even 
more revealing. In chapter xiv of the 
Doctrine and discipline of divorce he wrote: 
“Yet Beza’s opinion is that a politick Law, 
but what politick Law I know not, unless 
one of Matchiavel’s, may regulate sin. 

..’"8 Here again the uncomplimentary 
spelling is obvious; but more significant 
than this is the play on the word politick. 
As Praz’s study shows, this term by the 
middle of the sixteenth century was being 
used regularly as a synonym for deceitful, 
and the noun politic as a synonym for 
slight trick; moreover, by the end of the 
century it had become customary to link 
both words, when used in that sinister 
sense, with Machiavelli and the devil.” 
There can be little doubt that this is the 
sense in which Milton uses the term here; 
and certainly the burden of the passage 
which follows immediately is that law, if 
it be law at all, must abolish, rather than 
regulate, sin or else itself become sinful. 
In any event, the implication of Milton’s 
reference to Machiavelli in this passage, 
as in the other, is quite plain. And this, we 
note, he wrote in 1644. 

One might argue, however, that Milton 
may have been making use of the Italian’s 
name merely for “politick” reasons of his 

22 Professor Mario Praz points out that this pun 
and others like it, eg., ‘‘Mach-evill’’ and ‘Hatch- 
evil,” were common among writers a generation earlier 
than Milton (see his ‘‘Machiavelli and the Eliza- 
bethans”’ [‘‘Annual Italian Lecture of the British 
Academy”’ (1928)], Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XIII [1928], 36-37); cited hereafter as “Praz.”” Mil- 


ton's pun is, of course, completely lost in those modern 
editions in which the spelling has been revised. 


23 Works, III (Part 2), 471. 
24 See Praz, pp. 12-17; see also NED s.0». ‘“‘policy”’ 
and “‘politic.”’ 


own: he approved of Machiavelli’s prin- 
ciples but recognized and hesitated to defy 
a popular prejudice of long standing; 
hence he inserted subtle disclaimers to 
ingratiate himself with his readers. The 
best evidence against such a view is the 
elaborate attack on politicians and politi- 
cal writers which Milton wrote in Of 
reformation at the beginning of Book II.* 
“There is no art,” he declared, “that hath 
bin more canker’d in her principles, more 
soyl’d and slubber’d with aphorisming 
pedantry then the art of policie.”” The 
deep design of the political writer was not 
to make a state virtuous and sound but to 
show “how to qualifie, and mould the suf- 
ferance and subjection of the people to the 
length of that foot that is to tread on their 
necks. .. .” 

To be plainer, Sir, how to soder, how to stop a 
leak, how to keep up the floting carcase of a 
crazie and diseased Monarchy or State, be- 
twixt wind, and water, swimming still upon her 
own dead lees, that now is the deepe designe of 
a politician. 

Assuming for the moment that Milton 
knew Machiavelli’s works only by their 
ill-repute, we cannot, of course, be ab- 
solutely sure that he meant to include 
them in this broad condemnation of politi- 
cal writers in general. But, if Milton’s 
readers failed to think here of the no- 
torious author of Jl Principe, what ap- 
peared in the next sentence but one would 
almost certainly have suggested him to 
them: 

certain I am, the Bible is shut against them, 
as certaine that neither Plato, nor Aristotle 
is for their turnes. What they can bring us now 
from the Schools of Loyola with his Jesuits, or 
their Malvezzi that can cut Tacitus into slivers 
and steaks, we shall presently hear. 


First, we have here the customary un- 

complimentary reference to Loyola and 

the Jesuits, who were still being identified 
% Works, III, 37 ff. 
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in the popular mind, albeit absurdly, with 
Machiavelli. We cannot, therefore, af- 
ford to overlook the possibility that Mil- 
ton in 1641 had himself made just such an 
identification. The phrase “Machiavillian 
Priest,’’ which he used only a year later, 
would have sounded perfectly legitimate 
to the average Londoner, Anglican or 
Puritan, who knew only the “murderous 
Machiavel” of popular ill-fame; but it 
must have seemed quaintly absurd to 
those ardent republicans who had studied 
the Discorst. 

More important than this, however, is 
the contemptuous reference to Malvezzi’s 
Discorsi sopra ti libro primo degli Annali di 
Cornelio Tacito,2”7 which implies disap- 
proval of the very method that Machia- 
velli had used in his own Discorsi, that is, 
the method of political commentary on 
the text of a classical history. If Malvezzi 
had torn Tacitus into slivers and steaks, 
Machiavelli had done no less to Livy; and 
readers who knew nothing more than the 
title of Machiavelii’s work might easily 
have extended Milton’s criticism to in- 
clude it. The inference that tempts us 
here, though it unfortunately cannot be 
proved, is that Milton was scarcely better 
informed than some of his readers and 
that he had not yet got around to reading 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi. Otherwise, how 
shall we account for those approving ref- 
erences in the Commonplace book to a work 
the method of which Milton was so willing 
to condemn? For that matter, it is pos- 
sible that in 1641 he had not even read 
that Discorsi of Malvezzi’s which he spe- 


*%* According to Praz (pp. 38-49), the ‘‘Jesuited”’ 
politician continued to be associated with Machiavelli 
until the closing of the theaters in 1642. During the 
Restoration period the politician was still a bugbear, 
but the populace by that time had lost their fear of the 
murderous, atheistic Italian. 


7 Venice, 1622. 
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cifically condemned. The heavily anno- 
tated copy of Sir Richard Baker’s transla- 
tion of Malvezzi, which many have 
thought to be Milton’s, could not have 
been in existence before 1642;?* and it is 
unlikely that Milton, if that book really is 
his, would have taken the pains to make 
careful and copious notes in the transla- 
tion of a work which he had already read 
and condemned in the original. 

In short, such evidence as we have sug- 
gests only that Milton’s acquaintance 
with the more important political writings 
of Niccold Machiavelli came relatively 
late in his career. Perhaps, indeed, it was 
a belated reading of Baker’s translation of 
Malvezzi that suggested to Milton the 
possibility of finding worthy matter in 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi; for an earlier read- 
ing of the latter might have made him 
somewhat more charitably inclined to- 
ward political writers in general and per- 
haps have spared us one commonplace 
pun. Nevertheless, in 1641 he was still 
ready to deplore the method of commen- 
tary that Machiavelli had used in the 
Discorsi and in 1642 and 1644 was per- 
fectly willing to add his bit to the general 
abuse which the Italian had been receiv- 
ing for almost three-quarters of a century. 
It appears, therefore, that Milton shared 
at least one popular prejudice from which 
some of his “enlightened” contemporaries 
were free. His suspicion of Italian political 
writers was natural and only to be ex- 
pected if he had not read their works. And 
this we need not take to be a disparage- 
ment of his learning but merely an indica- 
tion of one of its limits. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


28 The annotations are given in Works, XVIII, 
493—500; a description of the volume may be found on 
p. 346. Baker’s Discourses upon Cornelius Tacitus first 
appeared at London in 1642. 









WILLIAM EMPSON, CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM 
AND POETIC DICTION 


ELDER OLSON 


HE last quarter of a century has 
| seen the rise, in England and Ameri- 
ca, of a new critical movement. Its 
mere longevity would perhaps entitle it 
to some importance in the eyes of future 
literary historians; but that importance 
is guaranteed and augmented by the es- 
teem which it has won, and by the dis- 
tinction and persistent fame of the persons 
who are regarded as its chief practitioners. 
The “New Criticism,” as this movement 
is called by both its friends and its foes, 
seems to be almost universally regarded 
as having at last brought literary study to 
a condition rivaling that of the sciences. 
It has, we are frequently told, established 
itself upon principles the scientific char- 
acter of which is assured by the fact that 
they are drawn from such sciences as psy- 
chology, biology, anthropology, linguis- 
tics, economics, and so on, in their most 
modern development; it has led, accord- 
ing to its proponents, to an unparalleled 
accuracy and minuteness in the treatment 
of texts, and in the employment of termi- 
nology and critical techniques; it has, we 
are assured, an over-all if not specific 
unity of method, as well as a doctrine 
sufficiently established to permit a list of 
“heresies” and “fallacies”; finally, and 
best of all, it not only can discuss more 
and explain it better than the outworn 
criticisms which it supplants, but it is 
still, like the sciences, in a happy condi- 
tion of growth." 

Mr. William Empson is among the 
principal exponents of this movement, 
and it might almost be said that where he 
is mentioned, it is mentioned, and where 


it is, he is. Nor is this: extraordinary; in 
certain respects it can be said that he has 
produced it, and it, him. His prestige, 
briefly, is enormous; his theories, never 
too vigorously assailed, have gained wider 
acceptance with the years, and his par- 
ticular interpretations of texts are re- 
garded as pretty nearly exhaustive and 
definitive. The recent republication of one 
of his principal works, Seven types of 
ambiguity,? as a “classic of modern criti- 
cism,” affords us an occasion to examine 
the critical method of Mr. Empson and, 
in that connection, of the New Criticism 
as well. 
I 

For Empson, as for his master I. A. 
Richards, poetry is simply an aspect or 
condition of language; it is therefore de- 
finable in terms of its medium; it is lan- 
guage differentiated from other language 
by a certain attribute. Richards first pro- 
posed that this distinguishing feature was 
ambiguity, and occupied himself with ex- 
hibiting the complexities of response 
which ambiguity engenders; Empson has 
followed by enumerating seven kinds of 
ambiguity. 

The term “ambiguity” here does not 
carry its usual meaning. Ambiguity as 


1 I do not, of course, imply that every one of these 
views is held by every critic, and with equal conviction 
and enthusiasm. But I have taken pains to con- 
struct a statement which should convey as fully as 
possible, and without too great inaccuracy, the 
general attitude which the New Critics assume 
toward their criticism. See John Crowe Ransom, The 
new criticism, preface; William Elton, A glossary of 
the new criticiem (Chicago, 1949), pp. 3-5; Robert 
W. Stallman, ‘“‘The New Critics,”’ in Critiques and 
essays in criticism (New York, 1949), p. 506. 

2 2d ed., rev. and reset; New York: New Directions, 
1947. 
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Empson conceives it is not the mere pos- 
session of double meaning; an obvious pun 
or a patent irony is not ambiguous, for in- 
stance, “because there is no room for puz- 
zling”’;? although such expressions when 
less obvious are called ambiguous “even 
by a critic who never doubted their mean- 
ing” since they are “calculated to deceive 
at least a section of their readers.”’* Nor 
is ambiguity simply concision, nor the 
quality of language which produces mixed 
emotions; it is, rather, “any verbal nu- 
ance, however slight, which gives room 
for alternative reactions to the same piece 
of language.’’> The important point here 
is that of. alternative reactions; Empson 
illustrates his meaning by remarking that 
a child might view the sentence ‘The 
brown cat sat on the red mat” as part of a 
fairy story or as an excerpt from Reading 
without tears.® 
The ambiguities are types of “logical 
disorder,” arranged as stages of advanc- 
ing disorder,’ or, what is apparently the 
same thing, “in order of increasing dis- 
tance from simple statement and logical 
exposition.’ The seven types, then, are 
kinds in which (1) ‘‘a detail is effective in 
several ways at once,” (2) “two or more 
alternative meanings are fully resolved 
into one,” (3) “two apparently uncon- 
nected meanings are given simultane- 
ously,” (4) “alternative meanings com- 
bine to make clear a complicated state of 
mind in the author,” (5) “a fortunate 
confusion” is present, “as when the 
author is discovering his idea in the act 
of writing or not holding it all in his mind 
at once,” (6) “what is said is contradic- 
tory or irrelevant and the reader is forced 
to invent interpretations,” and (7) “full 
contradiction” is present, “marking a 
division in the author’s mind.” These 
kinds are general and have subdivisions; 


6p. 1. 7P. 48. 
*P. 2. oP..7. 


*P. x. 
4 Ibid. 
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the first, for example, divides into ‘com- 
parisons with several points of likeness,”’ 
“antitheses with several points of differ- 
ence,” “‘comparative’ adjectives,” “‘sub- 
dued’ metaphors,” and ambiguities of 
rhythm, or, as Empson puts it, “extra 
meanings suggested by rhythm.’’® 

One of his best-known passages is in 
illustration of “comparison with several 
points of likeness,” and is a good example 
of his method in operation: 

There is no pun, double syntax, or dubiety 
of feeling, in 

Bare ruined choirs where late 
the sweet birds sang, 


but the comparison holds for many reasons: 
because ruined monastery choirs are places in 
which to sing, because they involve sitting in 
a row, because they are made of wood, are 
carved into knots and so forth, because they 
used to be surrounded by a sheltering building 
crystallized out of the likeness of a forest, and 
coloured with stained glass and painting like 
flowers and leaves, because they are now aban- 
doned by all but the grey walls coloured like 
the skies of winter, because the cold and Nar- 
cissistic charm suggested by choir-boys suits 
well with Shakespeare’s feeling for the object 
of the sonnets, and for various sociological and 
historical reasons (the protestant destruction 
of monasteries, fear of puritanism), which it 
would be hard now to trace out in their pro- 
portions; these reasons, and many more relat- 
ing the simile to its place in the Sonnet, must 
all combine to give the line its beauty, and 
there is a sort of ambiguity in not knowing 
which of them to hold most clearly in mind. 
Clearly this is involved in all such richness and 
heightening of effect, and the machinations of 
ambiguity are among the very roots of 
poetry.!° 

The broad theory underlying Empson’s 
method seems to be as follows. Poetry 
uses language, and language is meaningful 
and communicative; hence poetry is com- 


®* These quotations have been extracted from the 
analytical table of contents, pp. v-vi. 


10 Pp. 2-3. 
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municative. In analyzing communication, 
there are three possibilities: one may 
speak about what happened in the au- 
thor’s mind, about what is likely to hap- 
pen in the reader’s mind, or “about both 
parties at once,” as involved in the com- 
munication itself." The first two kinds of 
discussion, according to Empson, make 
the claim of knowing too much; “the rules 
as to what is conveyable are so much more 
mysterious even than the rules governing 
the effects of ambiguity” that the third 
possibility is best. Hence in the main he 
talks about the third, although he is by 
no means, he says, “‘puristic”’ about this.” 
Apparently the poet communicates ideas, 
like everyone else, and the reader is af- 
fected by these ideas according to their 
kind; the poet, however, would seem to 
be a poet, not in virtue of the emotional 
quality of his ideas, but in virtue of the 
devices of ambiguity which he consciously 
or unconsciously employs. Moreover, the 
effects proper to poetry are not the emo- 
tions evoked by the ideas; rather, since 
ambiguity is the essence of poetry, the 
process of reading is a process of “‘invent- 
ing reasons” why certain elements should 
have been selected for a poem, as in the 
passage just quoted, and the peculiar 
pleasure derived from poetry is produced 
by the mental activity in response to 
these ambiguities.'* It is, to use Empson’s 
own word, a pleasure of “puzzling,” ap- 
parently different from the pleasure af- 
forded by riddles, charades, and anagrams 
in that these latter involve matters emo- 
tionally indifferent. 

The method of interpretation which 


uP, 243. 
2 P. 235 n. 


13 ‘*Two statements are made as if they were con- 
nected, and the reader is forced to consider their rela- 
tions for himself. The reason why these facts should 
have been selected for a poem is left for him to invent; 
he will invent a variety of reasons and order them in 
his own mind. This, I think, is the essential fact about 
the poetical use of language’’ (p. 25; see also p. 57). 
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rests upon this theory is, as we might ex- 
pect, one reducing all poetic considera- 
tions to considerations of poetic diction, 
and one reducing all discussion of diction, 
even, to problems of ambiguities. The 
method might be described as the permu- 
tation and combination of all the various 
“meanings” of the parts of a given dis- 
course, whether these parts be simple or 
complex; out of the mass of “meanings” 
so found, Empson selects those which 
“give room for alternative reactions,” 
i.e., which satisfy the fundamental condi- 
tion of ambiguity. The instrument by 
which he detects the possible meanings of 
words is the Ozford English dictionary; 
although it is seldom mentioned by name, 
its presence everywhere is neither invisi- 
ble nor subtle. Its lengthy lists of mean- 
ings seem to have impressed no one so 
much as Empson. Apparently he reasons 
that, since poetry is language highly 
charged with meaning, the poetic word 
must invariably stagger under the full 
weight of its dictionary significances. 
Since the mass of significances achieved 
by permutation and combination is often 
very great, and since ambiguity is so ex- 
tensive a principle of selection, the dis- 
covery of the main meaning or meanings 
of a passage often becomes for Empson 
an embarrassing matter. At such points 
he invokes the aid of rather general and 
often highly dubious historical, ethical, 
and psychological propositions about the 
poet and the audience. I suspect that such 
propositions are mainly conveniences for 
him; he does not, at any rate, worry too 
greatly when he finds they are false." 
The resulting interpretation is not al- 
ways so prettily fanciful as the remarks 
on the Shakespearean sonnet may suggest; 
fanciful it is always, indeed, but the 
method of “permutation and combina- 


14 See, e.g., p. 21 n. 















tion,” as I have called it, is a mechanical 
method, and it is capable of all the mind- 
less brutality of a machine. Witness the 
treatment of a famous speech of Macbeth: 


If it is an example of the first type [of am- 
biguity] to use a metaphor which is valid in 
several ways, it is an example of the second to 
use several different metaphors at once, as 
Shakespeare is doing in the following example. 
It is impossible to avoid Shakespeare in these 
matters; partly because his use of language is 
of unparalleled richness and partly because it 
has received so much attention already; so that 
the inquiring student has less to do, is more 
likely to find what he is looking for, and has 
evidence that he is not spinning fancies out of 
his own mind. 

As a resounding example, then, there is 
Macbeth’s 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly; 


(double syntax since you may stop at the end 
of the line) 


If th’ Assassination 
Could trammel up the Consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, Success; that but... 


words hissed in the passage where servants 
were passing, which must be swaddled with 
darkness, loaded as it were in themselves with 
fearful powers, and not made too naked even 
to his own mind. Consequence means causal 
result, and the things to follow, though not 
causally connected, and, as in ‘a person of con- 
sequence,’ the divinity that doth hedge a king. 
Trammel was a technical term used about 
netting birds, hobbling horses in some par- 
ticular way, hooking up pots, levering, and 
running trolleys on rails. Surcease means com- 
pletion, stopping proceedings in the middle of 
a lawsuit, or the overruling of a judgment; the 
word reminds you of ‘surfeit’ and ‘decease,’ as 
does assassination of hissing and ‘assess’ and, 
as in ‘supersession,’ through sedere, of knock- 
ing down the mighty from their seat... . 


He continues this at some length, con- 
cluding: “The meanings cannot all be 
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remembered at once, however often you 
read it... .”" 

Such a passage as this needs only atten- 
tive reading to make manifest its utter 
absurdity; but then that very absurdity 
in a fashion protects it, and gains a cer- 
tain credence for it; it is so absurd that 
we in a measure believe it, merely because 
we are loath to believe that anything 
could be so absurd. To escape such spu- 
rious persuasion, we must, I think, forci- 
bly remind ourselves of the facts. We are 
actually being asked to believe that the 
speech actually means all these various 
things; that Macbeth, trembling on the 
brink of murder, and restrained only by 
his fears of what may follow, is babbling 
of bird-nets, pothooks, levers, trolleys, 
assessments, lawsuits, and what not; and 
all this on the shadowy grounds that the 
OED, or whatever dictionary, lists alter- 
native meanings for “trammel,” “sur- 
cease,’ and “assassination,” and that 
poetic language is ambiguous. This is a 
wrenching of a text if I ever saw one; 
what is worse, it is a wrenching to no ra- 
tional purpose. The remark about ‘double 
syntax’’ is typical; for there is no double 
syntax in 
If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly... , 


for if you pause at the end of the line, as 
Empson suggests, you leave an unac- 
counted-for and absolutely unintelligible 
residue in the next line; and as a matter 
of fact you make nonsense, anyway, of 
the first. In short, the “double syntax’’ 
here owes its existence only to the sup- 
position that poetry is necessarily am- 
biguous. 

There are many other marvels of in- 
terpretation: at one point Empson not 
only confuses Macbeth with the witches, 
but the play itself with King Lear;’® in 


18 Pp. 49-50. is P. 18, par. 3. 
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Hamlet, the line “In the dead vast and 
middle of the night” is made to suggest a 
personification of Night as one of the terri- 
ble women of destiny, on the grounds of 
possible puns (vast : waste : waist, middle of 
night: middle of body);!”7 and Crashaw’s 
translation of the Dies Irae, on equally 
compelling grounds, refers to the defeca- 
tion of God—hence the poet, “to find an 
image for the purest love... falls back 
on sexuality in its most infantile and least 
creditable form.”!* But one of the most 
common results of Empson’s procedure is 
that poets appear to him unintelligible, or, 
to use his own word, “muddled.” For ex- 
ample, Shakespeare’s Sonnet XVI, with 
which I imagine few readers have found 
difficulty, is “‘muddled.’’!* 

These things of course result, as I have 
said, from the theory of ambiguity; and 
one would suppose that a principle so 
ruthlessly applied would be of absolute 
force, especially since it is the “essence”’ 
of poetry. But as a matter of fact, Empson 
is not quite willing to credit it with as 
much authority as he demands from it. 
An ambiguity, while it can be “beauti- 
ful,”’° is “not satisfying in itself, nor is it, 
considered on its own, a thing to be at- 
tempted; it must in each case arise from, 
and be justified by, the peculiar require- 
ments of the situation.””! “On the other 
hand, it is a thing which the more inter- 
esting and valuable situations are more 
likely to justify.”®* This is an admission, 
I take it, that ambiguity is not even in 
Empson’s view the principle of poetry, 
since its propriety or impropriety is deter- 
mined by something else—an unanalyzed 
thing vaguely called “the situation.” 
Rather, it is a sign, and by no means an 
infallible sign even for Empson, that an 


17 Pp. 96-97. 18 Pp. 222-24. 

1* P. 57. The sonnet is analyzed on pp. 54-56. 
20 P. 235. 

1 Ibid. 22 Ibid. 
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interesting and valuable situation is in- 
volved. (The statement even of that much 
is, by the way, left undefended and un- 
supported by Empson, although his whole 
position depends upon it.) And he seems 
to discuss the sign—ambiguity—rather 
than the “interesting and valuable situa- 
tion” of which it is a sign only because the 
sign is “less mysterious.’’** In short, he 
appears to be in the position of many of 
the ancient theorists who sought to dis- 
cuss the elevated style; the style itself 
evaded their formulations, but since it 
predominantly involved certain tropes, 
the tropes might be analyzed, although, 
it was recognized, the mere production of 
tropes would not constitute elevation of 
style. 

Indeed, Empson is really a tropist 
manqué, and the seven types are really 
tropes, as can be seen from the fact that 
the regular tropes fall under his divisions; 
the first type, for instance, includes meta- 
phor and antithesis, and the subclasses 
are clearly subclasses of tropes. But there 
are certain important differences between 
the types of ambiguity and the ancient 
tropes; the types are not nearly so com- 
prehensive; they do not offer nearly such 
clear distinctions between figures of lan- 
guage; they are not organized upon nearly 
so clear a principle; and, what is most 
crucial, they are not nearly so useful. The 
main difficulty with the tropes, as they 
were generally treated, was that, in 
Samuel Butler’s phrase, “All a rhetori- 
cian’s rules/Teach nothing but to name 
his tools”; that is, their treatment was 
not sufficiently functional; but they did 
offer a precise and exhaustive distinction, 
at their best, between kinds of gram- 
matical devices. Hence, once a trope has 
been identified, one is in a position to in- 
quire how it has been used, and thereby 
arrive ultimately at judgments of value. 

2 P. 243, ' 
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Empson’s types, however, do not even 
permit the distinction of the device; I fear 
that only Empson can find instances of 
them, and even he is sometimes unsure.” 

But indeed to deal rigorously with 
Empson’s ideas, to attempt to state them 
clearly, to demand precision and ade- 
quacy of proof for them, is in a sense to 
be very unfair to him. It is unfair, per- 
haps, even to inquire into his exact mean- 
ing. As a matter of fact, I am not sure 
that he means anything exactly. He is con- 
stantly offering statements; but there is 
not one—even of his cardinal doctrines— 
which he is willing to stand by. It would 
appear that he is offering a method of 
verbal analysis based on ambiguity; but 
he is not quite sure what he means by 
“ambiguity.’’> It requires certain condi- 
tions; but these conditions are not always 
satisfied by his examples.” His first defini- 
tion of ambiguity was that it “adds some 
nuance to the direct statement of prose.” 
But, he continues, “this begs a philosophi- 
cal question and stretches the term am- 
biguity so far that it becomes almost 
meaningless.’’ Even his new definition ‘‘is 
not meant to be decisive but to avoid con- 
fusing the reader; naturally the question 
of what would be the best definition of 
ambiguity ...crops up all through the 
book.’’?? Elsewhere, he remarks in a foot- 
note: “Effects worth calling ambiguous 
occur when the possible alternative mean- 
ings of word or grammar are used to give 
alternative meanings to the sentence’’?*— 
but this would disallow much of his own 
practice, for he constantly confounds po- 
tential with actual meaning, as in the 
examples we have just considered. The 
real truth of the matter is, I suspect, in 
the following sentence: ‘‘Apart from trail- 

2%E.g., ‘“‘The fundamental situation, whether it 
deserves to be called ambiguous or not. . .’’ (p. 2). 

28 See preface to the 2d ed., pp. vii—xv. 


%E.g., p. 214, par. 2. 27P.1n. 2P.70n. 
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ing my coat about minor controversies, I 
claimed at the outset that I would use 
the term ambiguity to mean anything I 
liked, and repeatedly told the reader that 
the distinctions between the Seven Types 
which he was asked to study would not be 
worth the attention of a profounder 
thinker.” And he remarks, briefly after- 
ward: “I have tried to clear the text of 
the gratuitous puzzles of definition and 
draw attention to the real ones.”’?® 

After such admissions it is almost im- 
proper to remark what is nevertheless 
plain to behold. Empson is not sure of the 
types of ambiguity; for instance, he is not 
sure that the first type is ambiguous.*® 
He is not sure of the principles of classi- 
fication. He is not sure that his method is 
useful to poets—on the contrary, poets 
ought to avoid ambiguity*—nor that it 
is of too much use even to readers, for, he 
says, they need not remember or apply 
it.** In short, it would seem that his only 
safeguard against complete and utter 
refutation is his slipperiness of statement 
and his ability to insist that any counter- 
argument, any refutation, does not affect 
his ideas, but is merely a criticism of his 
expression. 

These traits might seem to convict him 
of sophistry also; but they are rather a 
clue to the interpretation of his work. He 
is pointing to a problem; whatever we 
may think about his statement and treat- 
ment of it, the problem itself undoubtedly 
exists: what kind of minute and precise 
discussion of poetic language is requisite 
in order to make manifest the subtleties 
of genius and art? His principal difficulty 
is that contemporary criticism, for reasons 
that we shall examine later, affords no 
devices by which such a problem can be 
handled. In fact, it cannot even be accu- 

29 Preface to the 2d ed., pp. vii—viii. 


so Pp. 2. 


31 Pp. 235-36. 32 P, 256. 
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rately stated; for instance, the only alter- 
natives to his theory which Empson can 
conceive are the theories of “Pure Sound”’ 
and of “Atmosphere,” as he calls them ;** 
since neither of these is tenable, he pur- 
sues his own course. He seems utterly in- 
nocent of any knowledge of the history 
of criticism; as a consequence, he is a vic- 
tim of the collapse of the theory of art in 
his own day. Possessing no clear or ade- 
quate poetic principles, he nevertheless 
has his intuitions, and he must use lan- 
guage to express these. If the language 
permits the concept to shine through, well 
and good; if not, one must alter the lan- 
guage. Recognizing that poetic language 
can be enormously effective, he supposes 
that this is due to denseness of meaning; 
and since denseness of meaning implies 
ambiguity, one must discuss ambiguity. 

It is, indeed, on this topic of Meaning, 
so crucial to his system as well as to that 
of Richards, that his confusions are least 
manifest and most serious. Perhaps most 
serious of all is that between meaning and 
implication or inference. 

The discrimination of four conditions of 
meaning and inference may perhaps clar- 
ify this issue. First, meaning may be pres- 
ent without inference, or, if inference is 
present, it is based wholly upon linguistic 
or other semantic matters—for example, 
if language is involved, upon the meanings 
of words and upon syntactical laws. 
Meaning here is the simple resultant of 
the significant powers of words and of 
their combinations; the meaning of what 
Empson calls “direct” statement or ex- 
pression is of this order. Inference, if 
present at all, is here minimal; from what 
a child knows, for instance, of the ele- 
mental parts (word-meanings) and of 
types of construction (attribution, predi- 
cation, etc.) he may infer the meaning of 
the primer sentence. This would be sim- 


aP. 8. 
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ple part-whole inference, and wholly lin- 
guistic in character; if the child fails to 
infer the whole, he is reminded by analy- 
sis into parts and types of construction. 
Sentences which have a meaning of this 
order may be of infinite grammatical com- 
plexity; they will still be direct or simple 
in meaning, since the meaning is the 
resultant only of verbal signs. 

But secondly, meaning may be the 
resultant of more than verbal signs. It 
may, that is, result from inferences based 
on the character or purpose of the speaker, 
the manner of delivery (e.g., facial expres- 
sion, gesture, etc.), our presupposed 
knowledge or opinions of the subject, the 
situation, and many other circumstances; 
and—while such inferences are frequently 
unrelated to the meaning, or do not affect 
it—frequently also they serve to modify, 
emphasize, or even contradict the mean- 
ing of the words uttered. For instance, 
irony, as we now conceive it, is possible 
because we can infer from something over 
and above the verbal expression that the 
expression means the opposite of what it 
says. Sentences affected by such inferences 
never mean quite what they say; however 
simple their form, their meaning is never 
a simple resultant of the verbal ex- 
pressions. 

Thirdly, meaning, if it is produced by 
inference, also produces inference which 
is not, however, part of the meaning. Not 
every inference which can be drawn from 
a fact is meant by the sentence which 
states the fact. An axiom of geometry does 
not, in its statement, mean every theorem 
which can be drawn from it. Similarly, a 
sentence is in itself a fact, but inferences 
drawn from that fact are no part of its 
meaning. For example, if a certain sen- 
tence is possible, it is inferable that lan- 
guage is possible; but the sentence itself— 
say, Empson’s “The brown cat sat on the 
red mat’”—does not, as he thinks, mean 
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“Language is possible” or “This is a state- 
ment about a cat.” 

Fourthly, inference is possible quite 
apart from meaning. If I see a bloody ax 
and infer that something was killed with 
it, no question of meaning is involved, for 
all arbitrary signs are absent; a fact 
implies a fact, even in the absence of 
language and meaning. 

Now while Empson talks of meaning 
and implication, he makes no effective 
distinction between these four cases. All 
are equally “meaning” for him. The cat- 
sentence does not have merely its obvious 
meaning (case 1), but it means that it 
might have come out of a fairy story or a 
primer (case 2) and that it is a statement 
about a cat (case 3). The confusion would 
not be so serious, perhaps, if it did not 
carry with it his commitment to diction- 
aries. As one can readily see, dictionary 
meanings are absolutely determinative, 
if anywhere, only in the first case; and 
they grow less and less so, until they are 
not involved at all in the last case. 

The confusion becomes particularly 
important when Empson is talking of the 
Meaning of Poetry. For strictly speaking, 
a mimetic poem, an imitation—and he is 
mainly concerned with poems of this kind 
—has no meaning at all. It is a certain 
kind of product, like a picture, a sym- 
phony, or a statue; like an ax, a bed, a 
chair; it has no more meaning as a poem 
than these have.*4 It is a fact; from that 
fact we may make inferences, to which we 
respond emotionally and about which we 


‘ make judgments; but it means nothing; 


it is. In short, to speak of the “meaning” 


341 trust that these statements will not seem to 
make me a member of what Empson calls the ‘‘cult of 
Pure Sound”’ and that they will give no encourage- 
ment to slovenly and irresponsible reading. I do not 
imply here that the attempt to discover meaning 
should be foregone, but that more than meaning is 
involved in poetry. The ensuing discussion will, I 
hope, clarify the somewhat terse statement here. 
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of a poem is to confuse meaning with the 
implication of a fact. 

Presumably, however, Empson means 
the diction of the poem when he speaks of 
poetry. In that case he confuses the dic- 
tion with the poem; but his question may 
be very readily answered. In the broadest 
sense, what the diction means, precisely, 
is the poem itself. 


The importance of these distinctions, | 


which at first sight may seem pedantic | 
and useless, is that they lead, so far as 
poetics is concerned, to a distinction—a 
very important one for the problems in 
which Empson is interested—between 
lexis and praxis; between speech as mean- 
ingful and speech as action. What the 
poetic character says in the mimetic poem 
is speech and has meaning; his saying it 
is action, an act of persuading, confessing, 
commanding, informing, torturing, or 
what not. His diction may be accounted 
for in grammatical and lexicographical 
terms; not so, his action. And the pro- 
fundity and complexity in poetry which 
so much interests Empson is due primarily 
to action and character, which cannot be 
handled in grammatical terms, rather 
than to diction, which can. That pro- 
fundity is only in a small degree verbal, 
in the sense that verbal analysis will yield 
the whole of it; and even then it is very, 
very seldom a matter of verbal ambiguity. 
Shakespeare’s profoundest touches are a 
case in point. ‘‘Pray you, undo this but- 
ton” and “The table’s full” are profound, 
not as meaningful verbal expressions, but 
as actions permitting an extraordinary 
number of implications, in that they are 
revelatory of many aspects of character 
and situation. We shall not explain them 
by jumbling the dictionary meanings of 
“button” and “table,” but by asking, 
among other things, why Lear requested 
the unfastening of a button and why 
Macbeth thought the table was full. This 
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is true even in lyric poetry: the “Once 
more” of ‘‘Lycidas,” for instance, has no 
profound verbal meaning; it is affecting 
because it implies the repeated suffering 
of bereavement. 

The theories of Richards and Empson 
illustrate a tendency, very prevalent 
among critics who rate diction as impor- 
tant, to rate it as entirely too important. 
In the order of our coming to know the 
poem, it is true, the words are all-impor- 
tant; without them we could not know the 
poem. But when we grasp the structure we 
see that in the poetic order they are the 
least important element; they are gov- 
erned by everything else in the poem. We 
are in fact far less moved by the words as 
mere words than we think; we think our- 
selves moved mainly by them because 
they are the only visible or audible part 
of the poem. As soon as we grasp the 
grammatical meaning of an expression in 
a mimetic poem, we begin drawing infer- 
ences which we scarcely recognize as in- 
ferences, because they are just such as we 
habitually make in life; inferences from 
the speech as to the character, his situa- 
tion, his thought, his passion, suddenly 
set the speaker vividly before us and 
arouse our emotions in sympathy or an- 
tipathy; our humanity is engaged, and it 
is engaged by humanity. But where we 
can draw no such inferences, where no 
such impression of humanity is conveyed, 
we remain largely indifferent in the face of 
the finest diction. These inferences, more- 
over, largely determine our interpretation 
of the language itself; we recognize a pun 
or an ambiguity when we see a human 
reason why the character should deal in 
puns and ambiguities, and not when the 
dictionary lists a variety of meanings. 

We do indeed say the character must be 
so-and-so because his words are such-and- 
such, as well as that the words must be 
such-and-such because the character is so; 
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thus at first sight diction and the other 
parts of the poem seem mutually deter- 
minative; on closer inspection, however, 
we see that because has a different sense in 
each case, since it refers to a cause of a 
different order. The words are a cause of 
our conjecturing the character; the char- 
acter is a cause of the words being said. 
We can see this even if we are speaking 
merely of words and meaning: the words 
are a cause of our knowing the meaning; 
but the meaning is the cause of the words 
in their selection and ordering. 

If the words, then, are not what is pri- 
marily responsible for the effect, purely 
verbal interpretation, however essential, 
will not explain poetry, any more than 
stringing fine diction together will con- 
stitute it. Indeed, even Empson in a man- 
ner admits this; for he tells us that am- 
biguity must be justified by the “situa- 
tion”; but he makes the fatal error of 
supposing that, because the situation is 
not something verbal, it is therefore out- 
side the bounds of poetic consideration. 
As a consequence of this, he defines the 
poetic pleasure itself much too loosely; 
that pleasure is not, as he thinks, a logical 
pleasure produced by puzzling over the 
relation between statements; it is a pleas- 
ure produced by a play of emotions aroused 
in us by an exhibition of the actions and 
fortunes of men. Inference is indeed in- 
volved, and carries a pleasure of its own; 
but inference is only a necessary condi- 
tion, and not a sufficient cause, of the 
poetic pleasure. 

This looseness of treatment might seem 
to broaden the scope of Empson’s in- 
quiry; but it tends rather to restrict. He 
can conceive of metaphors, for instance, 
only as comparisons based upon real simi- 
larity; the more real likenesses present, 
the better. the metaphor; the better the 
metaphor, the better the poem. His treat- 
ment of ‘‘Bare ruined choirs” is an in- 
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stance. What he misses entirely is the gov- 
* ernance of metaphor by thought, of 
thought by character, of character by 
action. For a metaphor is not simply a 
figure of diction in poetry; it is also some- 
one’s thinking, significantly, that some- 
thing resembles something; it is the 
thought, that is, of a certain character in 
a certain situation, and it is significant of 
these things. The best similitudes are not 
always good metaphors in a given poem, 
and the best metaphors are not always 
good similitudes. 

In short, something is missing in all 
this; and what is missing is the nature of 
poetry. 

II 


Empson’s theory, then, deals only with 
a single part of poetry, and that part the 
least important one poetically; indeed, 
only with a single attribute of that part, 
and one only vaguely and suppositiously 
attached to poetry, for ambiguity is nei- 
ther peculiar to poetry nor universal to 
all, or to the best, poetry. Moreover, his 
treatment even of that attribute is so 
limited as not merely to send inquiry in 
the wrong direction, but also to preclude 
proper explanation and supplementation 
of whatever truths it may, as a system of 
discussion, contain. Nor are these faults 
peculiarly Empson’s; they abound every- 
where in the New Criticism, and, for that 
matter, in contemporary criticism gen- 
erally. Scrutinizing the New Criticism as 
a whole, I do indeed find that “unity of 
method” which Ransom, Elton, and 
others have claimed for it;** I find it also 
in contemporary criticism generally; and 
on examining that method, I find it di- 
rectly responsible for all the faults I have 
noted. 


%s Ransom, preface, p. x. While, strictly speaking, 
Ransom is speaking of R. P. Blackmur, he is clearly 
discussing him as a representative instance of a New 
Critic. 
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Contemporary criticism seems, for a 
variety of reasons, to have broken with 
the past, and to have begun afresh upon 
a discussion of principles. Such a venture 
required a new determination of the sub- 
ject matter of criticism and reopened the 
question of the nature of poetry, thereby 
giving rise to an indefinite number of 
definitions and hypotheses. The principal 
reason for the rejection of preceding theo- 
ries was the belief that these were incom- 
mensurate, and incapable of being made 
commensurate, with the growth of poetry 
in our time, having been, it was supposed, 
founded upon conceptions of poetry en- 
tirely too narrow and limited. The new 
criticism was to comprehend all that has 
been called “poetry,” to discover its true 
nature and determine methods of its 
proper criticism and construction. A 
second important reason stemmed from 
the advances made in certain sciences 
which might have some bearing on poet- 
ry; psychology, for instance, was thought 
to have advanced considerably and to pos- 
sess new techniques and hypotheses that 
applied immediately both to the creative 
process of the artist and the emotional 
responses of the audience. 

Commendable as these motives may be, 
the task of establishing and developing 
the principles of art is a formidable one 
always, even for the philosopher, and in 
this instance it was complicated by cer- 
tain difficulties. Chief among these was 
the absence of any clear, fruitful, and 
widely accepted metaphysics, epistemol- 
ogy, philosophy of science; a discipline, 
call it what you will, capable of articulat- 
ing and organizing the arts and sciences, 
establishing and criticizing their princi- 
ples and methods, and, in short, settling 
the broader and more general questions 
which the pursuit of any department of 
inquiry must involve. How seriously this 
lack has affected contemporary criticism 
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may be seen by anyone who takes the 
trouble to note the frequency of meta- 
physical questions, as well as the infre- 
quency of happy solutions to these, in 
any critical discussion which seeks, now- 
adays, to rise above the mere particulars 
of art. Definitions are made by men who 
know neither what a definition is, nor how 
it is constructed, nor what it is for, and 
methodology is discussed by men who 
would be hard put to it to say what 
method is. The excellent amateur of poet- 
ry has become a sadly amateurish phi- 
losopher. But the fault in this instance 
must be laid at the doors of the phi- 
losophers. 

A second difficulty lay in the fact that 
the term “poetry,” or its equivalents, had 
from antiquity been applied to a great 
number of things of widely different na- 
tures. The attachment of a name to some- 
thing is, after all, only the reflection of an 
opinion of likeness; and custom had quite 
naturally extended the application of the 
name of poetry, not merely to poetry it- 
self, but to anything that involved the 
use of poetic devices such as verse, rhyme, 
ornamental diction, etc. Now, it is impos- 
sible to have a single art, science, or dis- 
cipline unless some homogeneity can be 
found in the subject matter; and criticism 
was thus faced with the impossible task of 
finding homogeneity among heteroge- 
neous things: that is, of finding a common 
principle among things that had no com- 
mon principles, and of finding a single 
definition that should state the common 
nature of things that had no common 
nature. 

Criticism had to find points of likeness 
among an accidental accumulation of 
things of diverse natures, which had been 
called “poetry” because in accidental 
respects they resembled it; and likenesses 
it found; but these were accidental like- 
nesses, as one might expect under the cir- 
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cumstances. Even where the characteristic 
selected was itself a necessary condition of 
poetry—as, for example, the use of lan- 
guage—there remained the difficulty of 
discerning in what special respects it was 
related to the nature or essence of poetry. 
Language functions very differently in the 
epigram, the didactic verse-treatise, and 
mimetic tragedy; if you call all of these 
“poetry” and inquire into the nature of 
poetic language, you will end up with 
some description which, because it must 
be common to all of these, will be very 
general, and will shed little light upon the 
special functioning of language in, say, 
mimetic tragedy. Moreover, it was in the 
nature of the case that certain of these 
characteristics, being very general, should 
turn out to be common to things which 
were obviously not poetry, in any of the 
accepted senses, at all. For example, lan- 
guage is common to all the things called 
“poetry”; but nothing is more evident 
than that scientific prose, for instance, is 
very different from poetry, although it too 
is language; it must therefore be differen- 
tiated from poetry—but what is the 
proper differentia? You decide, at this 
point, that scientific prose is bare, poetic 
diction ornamented; or the latter is more 
highly charged with meaning than the 
former, or something of the sort; and if 
this does not sufficiently distinguish it, 
you proceed further, through differentiae 
of the differentia, until definition is finally 
achieved. Despite the fact that the defini- 
tion was founded on a characteristic acci- 
dentally found in common among an 
accidental collocation of things, you will 
now, if you are a typical modern critic, 
consider that you have stated the nature 
or essence of poetry. 

These “definitions” are not necessarily 
false, in the sense that they attribute to 
poetry characteristics which it does not 
have; but they are certainly not defini- 
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tions; they certainly do not state the na- 
ture of poetry. The accidental charac- 
teristics of things, and hence the possible 
comparisons in terms of these, are limit- 
less; thus an infinite number of definitions 
of the same thing can be generated in this 
fashion, all equally valid, since they are 
based upon and warranted by precisely 
the same procedure of definition. If so, 
they are equally “essential”; but—which 
of these “essences” is the essence? An 
examination of the construction of these 
definitions will disclose in every instance 
that the definition has a minimum refer- 
ence to the object defined, for it touches 
only a certain attribute which is itself not 
shown to be essential to the object; all the 
rest is provided by the apparatus and 
mechanism of comparison. In short, these 
“definitions” are at most indications of 
the light in which the object “poetry” is 
to be viewed. 

But may not these definitions even in 
that case have some value? Doubtless 
they may, as devices for permitting the 
discussion of a subject the nature of which 
is unknown, and where they function so, 
they are unexceptionable. It is frequently 
the case that, before we can state the na- 
ture of a thing, much preliminary discus- 
sion is needed: the properties, even the 
accidents, of the subject must be con- 
sidered in order to be dismissed; and even 
when erroneous definition results, no 
great harm is done, for inquiry is still in 
progress; definition serves as matter for 
inquiry, and not as the basis of inquiry; 
it is itself examined and tested, it does not 
as yet fix and determine the whole ap- 
proach to the subject. The definitions 
proposed by contemporary criticism do 
not, however, function thus heuristically; 
instead, they operate as a basis for proof, 
as principles of demonstration; and as 
such they are sources of misreasoning and 
error, and hinder rather than foster fur- 
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ther discussion. It is one thing to suppose 
tentatively that poetry is language char- 
acterized by ambiguity, and then to in- 
quire whether this characteristic is com- 
mon to all poetry, whether it is peculiar 
to poetry, whether it accounts for all that 
poetry is and does; it is quite another 
thing to employ it to insist that any in- 
terpretation of poetry must turn upon 
ambiguities, and to twist the language of 
Macbeth into a meaningless and tasteless 
muddle, merely because, according to the 
definition, poetry must be ambiguous. It 
is the reverse, not merely of science, but 
also of sense, to erect a hasty guess into a 
principle of method, so that, far from be- 
ing tested by the data, it tests the: data 
by itself, silencing all adverse testimony, 
and forcing assent where it should itself 
yield to correction. 

If the definitions of contemporary criti- 
cism are thus not strictly definitions, the 
hypotheses which are framed to support 
or supplement them are also not strictly 
hypotheses. In Empson’s case, for in- 
stance, the definitive property of poetry, 
ambiguity, rests upon the hypothesis that 
there is a connection between ambiguity 
and interesting or valuable situations; 
that is, if poetry deals with interesting 
and valuable situations, and these tend 
to involve ambiguity, poetry must involve 
ambiguity. Such a hypothesis does not 
really give the cause, for it does not state 
why the thing is such-and-such; it is 
merely a reason, a ground of belief, stat- 
ing why the theorist thinks the thing is so. 
It is not a poetic principle; it is the ra- 
tionalization of an opinion. Even if the 
opinion and its ground were not false, 
however, both would still be inappropri- 
ate, for the terms in which they are 
couched are much too general: neither 
ambiguity nor a concern with interesting 
and valuable situations is peculiar to 
poetry. Moreover, even if they were ap- 
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propriate, they would be falsely reduc- 
tive; ambiguity, when it is present in 
poetry, is present through a variety of 
causes, and not simply through the fact 
that a certain kind of situation tends to 
involve it. 

The hypotheses of contemporary criti- 
cism are not, as a matter of fact, hy- 
potheses in any technical sense at all; 
they are rather a sort of postulate. We 
may distinguish, I think, three sorts of 
hypotheses: the heuristic, the demonstra- 
tive, and the nameless kind that serves 
both functions. The heuristic hypothesis 
is the first principle of a given science, 
used as a basis for inquiry into more gen- 
eral principles; thus dialectic, according 
to Plato, “uses hypotheses not as first 
principles, but as genuine hypotheses, that 
is to say, as stepping stones and impulses, 
whereby it may force its way up to some- 
thing that is not hypothetical, and arrive 
at the first principle of everything.’’** 
The demonstrative hypothesis is a first 
principle in a given science, without which 
scientific knowledge in that particular 
sphere is impossible. Both of these imply 
completed inquiry within the given sci- 
ence; the third kind, which is hypothesis 
in the sense intended in modern science, 
implies no such completion; it is a tenta- 
tive principle, a supposition either of 
“fact” or of the cause of a “fact.” Obvi- 
ously the hypotheses of contemporary 
criticism are not hypotheses in the first 
two senses; nor are they hypotheses in the 
third sense, although they have the same 
function as the tentative suppositions of 
modern science, viz., to explain facts or 
other hypotheses, or to render them con- 
sistent and compendent. For the true hy- 
pothesis, in this third sense, is charac- 
terized by reciprocal implication; as Des- 
cartes remarks, the facts must imply the 
hypothesis, and the hypothesis must im- 
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ply the facts; and these are conditions 
which the modern critical “hypotheses” 
fail to satisfy. Empson’s hypothesis, for 
instance, satisfies neither condition: it 
neither implies the data nor is implied by 
them. A canvass of interesting and valua- 
ble situations will not show that they 
“tend to involve ambiguity”’; conversely, 
even if they did, this would prove nothing 
about individual instances, for a statisti- 
cal attribute of a large class (“tend to in- 
volve ambiguity” is of this order) does 
not belong, affirmatively or negatively, 
necessarily or probably, to any subclasses 
of that class. 

The characteristic hypotheses of con- 
temporary criticism tend, finally, to have 
two salient characteristics which vitally 
affect the systems based upon them. First, 
they are inadequate; second, they are pre- 
clusive of supplementary hypotheses 
which might compensate for their in- 
adequacies. 

A very little discussion will, I hope, 
make this clear. All poetic theory is a 
form of causal explanation; and such ex- 
planation must comprise all the causes 
requisite to make a thing what it is. Un- 
less the causal account is complete, the 
explanation is inadequate; if it is insisted 
upon as adequate, if it is claimed to ac- 
count for the whole and not merely for 
the part, it is also preclusive. The theories 
of the early Greek physicists offer an ex- 
ample. Thales, for instance, thought to 
account for the phenomenal universe in 
terms merely of its material cause, the 
principle of water; but, as numerous phi- 
losophers have pointed out, this would at 
most account for the substrate; it does 
not explain the distinctive forms which 
water assumes as rain, cloud, ice, or snow, 
nor the motive forces which cause water 
to assume such forms, nor the functional 
organization of animate things; it offers 
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only one principle of explanation where 
several are required. 
Modern criticism is very much in the 
condition of Thales.*” It may be divided 
into two principal kinds: criticism based 
upon hypotheses concerning the medium 
of poetry, and hence given to the explana- 
tion of poetry as language, or language of 
a certain kind, and criticism based upon 
hypotheses concerning the subject matter 
of poetry, and hence given to the explana- 
tion of poetry as myth, as knowledge, as 
experience, or something of the kind. The 
first seeks to establish some distinction 
between poetic language and language in 
any other form or use. Thus Richards 
opposes poetry to scientific discourse, find- 
ing the latter ordered to clarity and the 
former to ambiguity, the latter informa- 
tive and the former emotive ;** Yvor Win- 
ters opposes poetry “to other kinds of 
writing,” finding that poetry takes “spe- 
cial pains with the expression of feeling”’ ;** 
John Crowe Ransom opposes poetry to 
unmetrical and unrhymed language, find- 
ing poetry a “compromise” between 
“meaning and metre’;*® but the end 
result is largely the same; in each case the 
nature of poetry is ultimately determined 
solely by the critic’s hypotheses as to the 
nature or functions of language. All these 
statements contain a measure of truth; 
but they are inadequate as hypotheses. If 
tragedy, comedy, epic, and lyric be poet- 
ry, how shall they be described as dis- 
tinctive species of language? Upon what 
special properties of language does each 
depend, so that, once these are deter- 
mined, we shall have a given species of 
7 See R. 8. Crane, ‘‘Cleanth Brooks; or, the bank- 
ruptcy of critical monism,’’ Modern philology, XLV 
(1948), 226-45. 
38 Principles of literary criticism (New York, 1930), 
Pp. 267. 
39 The anatomy of nonsense (Norfolk, Conn., 1943), 
p. 12. 


40 Pp. 294-95. But see the whole final chapter, 
“Wanted: an ontological critic.”’ 
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poetry? Is the difference between drama 
and narrative a difference of language? 
Are the differences between the large and 
complicated actions of epic and the small 
and simple of lyric, the differences be- 
tween tragic and comic action and char- 
acter, the differences between the emo- 
tional effects of tragedy and those of 
comedy—are all these differences of lan- 
guage? Can we account for any differences 
of poetic language without taking into 
consideration such differences of poetic 
form as these? As a matter of fact, is there 
any attribute of poetic language which 
cannot also be found, and that abun- 
dantly, in other forms of discourse? 
These positions are like arguing that ice 
is ice because it is water; they are at- 
tempts to derive the form from the mat- 
ter. All such argument runs, obviously, in 
the wrong direction; it would infer the 
design of a house from the shape and 
weight of the bricks. No product is what 
it is simply because its matter is such-and- 
such; its matter is indeed a necessary, but 
not a sufficient, condition of its existence 
and nature. A saw, for instance, is not a 
saw because the steel determined it should 
be. The reverse is the case; I wish to cut 
the fibers of wood a certain way: I must 
therefore have a blade of a certain kind; 
it must therefore be made of a substance 
capable of assuming a certain shape, and 
hard enough to retain that shape; hence 
the steel. And, if I am to give a complete 
account, I must talk not merely about the 
steel but about the form given it, and how 
it was given it, and the function of cutting. 
The hypotheses concerning subject 
matter take a variety of forms: poetic 
fiction is set against truth, or poetic truth 
against other truths; certain concepts or 
orderings of concepts are opposed to oth- 
ers, imaginables against credibles, and so 
on. The principal position is that poetry 
is myth, or at any rate closely related to 
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myth; it is currently fashionable, num- 
bering among its proponents Maud Bod- 
kin, Robert Penn Warren, nearly all of 
the psychological and political critics, and 
the critics who talk of “symbolic struc- 
ture.’’*' Superficially various as these hy- 
potheses are, all are based, like those con- 
cerned with the medium, upon a simple 
dichotomy between what is poetic and 
what is not. With a little translation, the 
objections against the linguistic theories 
also apply to them. 

Indeed, the subject-matter hypotheses 
and the linguistic hypotheses are funda- 
mentally the same, being only separate 
developments from the same general hy- 
pothesis: viz., that all discourse is differ- 
entiable in terms of subject matter and 
style. This supposition, which may be 
traced at least as far back as the Cicero- 
nian distinction between res and verba, 
has proved less profitable and more influ- 
ential than any other single proposition in 
the history of criticism. To apply it to 
poetry is to assume that poetry of what- 
ever kind is a form of discourse, and to 
suppose that poetic organization is neces- 
sarily comparable to the organization of 
any other form of discourse. Such a sup- 
position makes it impossible to differen- 
tiate any form of poetry except in terms 
of characteristics which it has in common 
with other discourse; it burkes all discus- 
sion of important peculiar characteristics 
of poetry for which there is no analogue in 
other discourse. That is, it provides no 
distinctions whereby any kind of poetry— 
whatever we may mean by the term—may 
be isolated and discussed as a separate 
kind. 

III 

I have remarked already that the term 
“poetry” is ambiguously used. On the one 
hand, it stands for such works as Hamlet, 
(1948), 275-79; 


“Cf. Modern philology, XLV 
XLVII (1949), 45-64. 
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the “Ode to a nightingale,” and “Sailing 
to Byzantium,” all of which are imita- 
tions; on the other hand, it stands for any 
works which, although nonimitative, in- 
volve devices or characteristics especially 
associated with mimetic poetry. In this 
latter sense, philosophical treatises like 
Parmenides’ On nature, Lucretius’ De 
rerum natura, Sir John Davies’ Nosce 
teipsum; medical treatises like Fraca- 
storo’s Syphilidis; histories like the chroni- 
cles of Geoffrey Gaimar and Wace or the 
Dittamondo of Fazio; ethical works, like 
Pope’s Essay on man and his Moral es- 
says have all been called poetry. The dis- 
tinction is not one of value, but of kind; 
witness the fact that the Divina commedia 
belongs to the second class. The works of 
the first class are of a quite different order, 
and are constructed on, and hence have 
to be judged by, quite different principles 
from those of works in the second. 

This distinction, simple as it is, is likely 
to prove difficult if not repugnant to a 
twentieth-century mind. Distinctions of 
kind are nowadays likely to be called 
“scholastic’’“*—an epithet which means, I 
presume, that they are pedantic and use- 
less; and, even if that charge be waived, 
we have become so used to considering 
poetry a matter of quality, or even of a 
degree of a quality, that the distinction is 
likely to seem a wrong one. Surely, one 
may say, the De rerum natura has more 
in common with Hamlet than with the 
Critique of pure reason or the Essay con- 
cerning human understanding; obviously it 
ought, therefore, to be considered as poet- 
ry rather than as philosophy, especially 
since the philosophic content is quite in- 
cidental, in the view of most readers, to 
the beauty of the poetry; hence, if kinds 
are to be distinguished, they must be dis- 

42 The latest instance occurs in an article by Mur- 


ray Krieger, ‘‘Creative criticism ... ,"’ Sewanee review, 
LVIII (1950), 41. 
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tinguished on different principles. The 
proper distinction, however, is not one of 
kind but of quality transcending all such 
schoolmasterly distinctions of kinds; one 
finds poetry in any kind of composition if 
the poetic quality is present. 
This skeleton of argument underlies, I 
am sure, much of modern criticism; and 
_it is by no means pointless or baseless. 
The objection that no one has yet defined 
the poetic quality is scarcely a fair one, 
and the objection that investigation of a 
quality common to all literature cannot 
produce sound or fruitful criticism is pa- 
tently absurd; great critics, Longinus, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Arnold among them, 
have done just that. The weaknesses of 
contemporary criticism are not due to this 
position but to inept treatments of this 
position; to the position itself perhaps 
only two rejoinders can be made. First, 
the legitimacy of inquiring into a quality 
common to all art, if granted, does not 
imply the illegitimacy of inquiring into 
the distinctive characteristics of each art; 
and second, inquiry of the first kind can- 
not provide such knowledge as the second 
kind would provide. Inquiry into a com- 
mon quality as such cannot of itself pro- 
vide knowledge of distinctive qualities. 
Qualitative criticism can at best tell the 
poet how to construct, the critic how to 
judge, poetry generally; it can scarcely 
give information for the construction and 
judgment of a poem of a given kind. In 
short, in so far as the problems of con- 
structing and judging the various kinds of 
poetry are the same or similar, qualitative 
criticism may be useful; but in so far as 
these problems differ, it is useless, and 
may sometimes be pernicious. 

It has, for instance, a dangerous tend- 
ency to bring about the discredit of prin- 
ciples perfectly valid within a given sphere 
of art, simply because they are not uni- 
versally valid. The result is to make most 
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literary theories and judgments curiously 
unstable, and to make the surviving prin- 
ciples, supposedly universal to a whole art 
or group of arts, few and very far removed 
from any particular artistic problems. Art 
is not composed wholly of universal and 
absolute principles; if we look at the whole 
range of art without prejudice, with abso- 
lutely open eyes, it is not difficult to see 
that universality and validity are not 
necessarily connected. Certain principles 
underlie all art; others apply only to the 
temporal, or only to the spatial arts; oth- 
ers apply only to certain arts below these, 
and so on; but a principle is not less valid 
in a certain art merely because it happens 
to be specific to that art, and is invalid in 
any other. Yet, if we look at the history 
of criticism, we can readily see that many 
of its revolutions and counterrevolutions 
have turned precisely upon this confusion 
of validity with universality; false uni- 
versalization—the elevation of something 
to absolute truth and force when it had 
only conditional truth and foree—and a 
false demand for universality—the in- 
sistence that a principle could not hold for 
anything unless it held for everything— 
are the offspring of this confusion; and 
have time and again thrown criticism into 
chaos. 

Criticism is likely, in the course of its 
development, to provide many proposi- 
tions of conditional truth only, and to for- 
get, because such propositions fitted the 
conditions exactly, that they were only 
conditionally true. In this fashion many 
a convention became a rule, many a rule 
a principle. Such tyranny usually brings 
revolt; but those who revolt tend to 
forget, in turn, that if what is condi- 
tionally true is not so absolutely, the false 
conditionally is also not false absolutely. 
The Three Unities, after long tyranny, 
have been utterly destroyed as false; but 
with them was destroyed the little meas- 
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ure of truth which they as doctrines con- 
tained. Not every play, it is true, need 
confine its action within one day and one 
place; but it is also true that the actions of 
certain plays would have been much more 
effective if they had been so confined. The 
theory of genres has been demolished ; but 
what was true and useful in it perished 
along with what was false and dangerous. 
Criticism has beer. either wholly general or 
wholly particular ever since; and its pres- 
ent plight, indeed, is in great part due to 
its lack of such specific principles as might 
have eventually developed out of the 
theory of genres. 

A second dangerous tendency of quali- 
tative criticism is that in emphasizing the 
common poetic quality it is likely to blind 
us to the great variousness of poetry. We 
need, I think, to consider only the two 
major branches of poetry mentioned 
above to realize that their differences of 
kind must be respected if they are to be 
properly constructed, interpreted, or 
judged. 

Greek epic and drama are mimetic poet- 
ry; despite their origin in ritual and 
myth, they require no reference to these 
in order to be intelligible and effective. 
Whatever the mythical origin of an Odys- 
seus, an Achilles, or an Orestes, these are 
characters simply, and must be inter- 
preted as such; neither they nor their 
actions and fortunes require allegorical 
interpretation; whatever symbolic sig- 
nificance they may have possessed as 
myth they have lost as materials of poet- 
ry. Plato, it is true, practiced the alle- 
gorical interpretation of poetry which 
Theagenes and Anaxagoras are said to 
have initiated in Greece; but he did so 
clearly as a consequence of his philosophic 
approach, rather than as a consequence 
of any characteristics of Homer and the 
dramatists, and doubtless the case was 
the same with his predecessors. 
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Such interpretations indicate, not the 
inherent necessity of interpreting epic and 
dramatic poetry as allegory, but the tend- 
ency to interpret them so when in their 
literal interpretation they conflict with 
doctrine. When the Christian doctrine 
arose, pagan poetry, literally interpreted, 
conflicted both with its theological and its 
moral teachings; and those who sought to 
defend such poetry were forced by the 
nature of the case, not only to interpret it 
allegorically, but also to insist that alle- 
gory was the essence of poetry. Moreover, 
if poetry was to be brought into accord 
with doctrine, it had itself to become doc- 
trinal, and hence didactic. It is not sur- 
prising, in these circumstances, that poet- 
ry came to be thought of as didactic 
allegory. 

Didactic allegory presents many super- 
ficial resemblances to mimetic poetry; but 
the differences between them, while per- 
haps few and obscure, are fundamental. 
Didactic poetry, whether allegorical or 
not, must always either propound a doc- 
trine or determine a moral and emotional 
attitude toward a doctrine in such a way 
as to command action in accordance with 
it. The didactic structure must always, 
therefore, involve explicitly or implicitly 
some pistic or argumentative element: 
either the poem argues the doctrine di- 
rectly, or the argument is left to the 
reader, as in the case of parables and fa- 
bles. Argument of some form, however, is 
always involved; and, whatever form it 
takes, it inculcates either knowledge or 
action. In this respect it resembles either 
the theoretical or the practical syllogism. 
The principle of didactic poetry, there- 
fore, is its doctrine or thesis, in the pecul- 
iar acceptance, theoretical or practical, 
required for it. Everything in the work 
mediately or immediately exists and has 
its peculiar character in order to enforce 
the doctrine; for instance, the argument 
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itself exists only to prove the thesis, and is 
absolutely determined by it. Such poetry 
is, of course, really a kind of dialectic or of 
rhetoric; and it is not surprising that ages 
which gave themselves over to such poetry 
should have identified poetry with rheto- 
ric or dialectic in their critical treatises. 

Didactic allegory, as a branch of this 
kind of literature, comes about when the 
argument is given a particular meta- 
phorical turn. Like fable and parable, it 
depends upon the possibility of extended 
metaphor, which in turn depends upon 
the possibility of discovering multiple 
analogies between a thing and its ana- 
logue, not only as wholes, but as wholes 
corresponding part for part. The salva- 
tion of the soul, for example, can be alle- 
gorically represented as a journey because 
likenesses can be found not merely be- 
tween salvation and « journey, but also 
between the stages of salvation and the 
stages of a journey. The metaphor or sym- 
bol may, moreover, be an action, and as 
such be narratively or dramatically rep- 
resented. It then bears, to a superficial 
view, a close resemblance to a plot—par- 
ticularly to the episodic plot; and readers 
who are unaware of, or uninterested in, 
its metaphorical import are quite likely 
to disregard the import and become in- 
terested in the action for its own sake, 
treating it, consequently, as if it were a 
plot. The Faery Queene and Pilgrim’s 
progress are very commonly read in this 
fashion, as romances rather than as alle- 
gories. Anyone who wishes to read them 
so, purely for the excitement and pleasure 
which they produce, of course may do so; 
but he is reading them only in part, and 
for the sake of certain qualities of that 
part which are incidental to the primary 
intention; and if he proceeds to judge 
these works as romances, to complain that 
the “plot” is not as effective or that the 
characters are not as convincing as might 
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be, he is being unreasonable: he is insist- 
ing that because a work happens in part 
to conform to his accidental interest, it 
should conform to his interest wholly. For 
the action of an allegory is quite different 
from a plot. Its characters and incidents 
are determined, like those of a thesis- 
novel, by the doctrine to be urged; the 
only difference is that they are meta- 
phorical whereas the thesis-characters 
and -incidents are literal and instantial. 
The characters very generally represent 
the subjects, and the incidents the predi- 
cates, of the doctrinal proposition; such 
is the case, for example, in the Divina com- 
media. They exist because the doctrine 
exists and because it must be presented in 
a certain way; they are what they are be- 
cause the doctrine has certain character- 
istics. The allegorical incident happens, 
not because it is necessary or probable in 
the light of other events, but because a 
certain doctrinal subject must have a 
certain doctrinal predicate; its order in 
the action is determined not by the action 
as action, but by the action as doctrine; 
and whatever emotional quality and force 
it may have is determined rather by the 
emotional attitude which the doctrine 
must inculcate toward a certain object 
than by the context of action in which it 
occurs. Allegorical characters are what 
they are because we must view virtue or 
vice or whatever is involved in a certain 
light; not because we must adopt a certain 
attitude toward agents and patients if the 
action is to affect us in a certain way. Such 
poetry is a mode of statement; everything 
in it is representative of parts of discourse. 
The construction of such mimetic poet- 
ry as epic, tragedy, and comedy is very 
different; these are ordered, not to a doc- 
trine, but to a plot. And the construction 
of a plot is very different from that of an 
allegorical action. A plot is not a string of 
interesting incidents, but a system of in 
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ure of truth which they as doctrines con- 
tained. Not every play, it is true, need 
confine its action within one day and one 
place; but it is also true that the actions of 
certain plays would have been much more 
effective if they had been so confined. The 
theory of genres has been demolished ; but 
what was true and useful in it perished 
along with what was false and dangerous. 
Criticism has been either wholly general or 
wholly particular ever since; and its pres- 
ent plight, indeed, is in great part due to 
its lack of such specific principles as might 
have eventually developed out of the 
theory of genres. 

A second dangerous tendency of quali- 
tative criticism is that in emphasizing the 
common poetic quality it is likely to blind 
us to the great variousness of poetry. We 
need, I think, to consider only the two 
major branches of poetry mentioned 
above to realize that their differences of 
kind must be respected if they are to be 
properly constructed, interpreted, or 
judged. 

Greek epic and drama are mimetic poet- 
ry; despite their origin in ritual and 
myth, they require no reference to these 
in order to be intelligible and effective. 
Whatever the mythical origin of an Odys- 
seus, an Achilles, or an Orestes, these are 
characters simply, and must be inter- 
preted as such; neither they nor their 
actions and fortunes require allegorical 
interpretation; whatever symbolic sig- 
nificance they may have possessed as 
myth they have lost as materials of poet- 
ry. Plato, it is true, practiced the alle- 
gorical interpretation of poetry which 
Theagenes and Anaxagoras are said to 
have initiated in Greece; but he did so 
clearly as a consequence of his philosophic 
approach, rather than as a consequence 
of any characteristics of Homer and the 
dramatists, and doubtless the case was 
the same with his predecessors. 


Such interpretations indicate, not the 
inherent necessity of interpreting epic and 
dramatic poetry as allegory, but the tend- 
ency to interpret them so when in their 
literal interpretation they conflict with 
doctrine. When the Christian doctrine 
arose, pagan poetry, literally interpreted, 
conflicted both with its theological and its 
moral teachings; and those who sought to 
defend such poetry were forced by the 
nature of the case, not only to interpret it 
allegorically, but also to insist that alle- 
gory was the essence of poetry. Moreover, 
if poetry was to be brought into accord 
with doctrine, it had itself to become doc- 
trinal, and hence didactic. It is not sur- 
prising, in these circumstances, that poet- 
ry came to be thought of as didactic 
allegory. 

Didactic allegory presents many super- 
ficial resemblances to mimetic poetry; but 
the differences between them, while per- 
haps few and obscure, are fundamental. 
Didactic poetry, whether allegorical or 
not, must always either propound a doc- 
trine or determine a moral and emotional 
attitude toward a doctrine in such a way 
as to command action in accordance with 
it. The didactic structure must always, 
therefore, involve explicitly or implicitly 
some pistic or argumentative element: 
either the poem argues the doctrine di- 
rectly, or the argument is left to the 
reader, as in the case of parables and fa- 
bles. Argument of some form, however, is 
always involved; and, whatever form it 
takes, it inculcates either knowledge or 
action. In this respect it resembles either 
the theoretical or the practical syllogism. 
The principle of didactic poetry, there- 
fore, is its doctrine or thesis, in the pecul- 
iar acceptance, theoretical or practical, 
required for it. Everything in the work 
mediately or immediately exists and has 
its peculiar character in order to enforce 
the doctrine; for instance, the argument 
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itself exists only to prove the thesis, and is 
absolutely determined by it. Such poetry 
is, of course, really a kind of dialectic or of 
rhetoric; and it is not surprising that ages 
which gave themselves over to such poetry 
should have identified poetry with rheto- 
ric or dialectic in their critical treatises. 

Didactic allegory, as a branch of this 
kind of literature, comes about when the 
argument is given a particular meta- 
phorical turn. Like fable and parable, it 
depends upon the possibility of extended 
metaphor, which in turn depends upon 
the possibility of discovering multiple 
analogies between a thing and its ana- 
logue, not only as wholes, but as wholes 
corresponding part for part. The salva- 
tion of the soul, for example, can be alle- 
gorically represented as a journey because 
likenesses can be found not merely be- 
tween salvation and a journey, but also 
between the stages of salvation and the 
stages of a journey. The metaphor or sym- 
bol may, moreover, be an action, and as 
such be narratively or dramatically rep- 
resented. It then bears, to a superficial 
view, a close resemblance to a plot—par- 
ticularly to the episodic plot; and readers 
who are unaware of, or uninterested in, 
its metaphorical import are quite likely 
to disregard the import and become in- 
terested in the action for its own sake, 
treating it, consequently, as if it were a 
plot. The Faery Queene and Pilgrim’s 
progress are very commonly read in this 
fashion, as romances rather than as alle- 
gories. Anyone who wishes to read them 
so, purely for the excitement and pleasure 
which they produce, of course may do so; 
but he is reading them only in part, and 
for the sake of certain qualities of that 
part which are incidental to the primary 
intention; and if he proceeds to judge 
these works as romances, to complain that 
the “plot” is not as effective or that the 
characters are not as convincing as might 
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be, he is being unreasonable: he is insist- 
ing that because a work happens in part 
to conform to his accidental interest, it 
should conform to his interest wholly. For 
the action of an allegory is quite different 
from a plot. Its characters and incidents 
are determined, like those of a thesis- 
novel, by the doctrine to be urged; the 
only difference is that they are meta- 
phorical whereas the thesis-characters 
and -incidents are literal and instantial. 
The characters very generally represent 
the subjects, and the incidents the predi- 
cates, of the doctrinal proposition; such 
is the case, for example, in the Divina com- 
media. They exist because the doctrine 
exists and because it must be presented in 
a certain way; they are what they are be- 
cause the doctrine has certain character- 
istics. The allegorical incident happens, 
not because it is necessary or probable in 
the light of other events, but because a 
certain doctrinal subject must have a 
certain doctrinal predicate; its order in 
the action is determined not by the action 
as action, but by the action as doctrine; 
and whatever emotional quality and force 
it may have is determined rather by the 
emotional attitude which the doctrine 
must inculcate toward a certain object 
than by the context of action in which it 
occurs. Allegorical characters are what 
they are because we must view virtue or 
vice or whatever is involved in a certain 
light; not because we must adopt a certain 
attitude toward agents and patients if the 
action is to affect us in a certain way. Such 
poetry is a mode of statement; everything 
in it is representative of parts of discourse. 

The construction of such mimetic poet- 
ry as epic, tragedy, and comedy is very 
different; these are ordered, not to a doc- 
trine, but to a plot. And the construction 
of a plot is very different from that of an 
allegorical action. A plot is not a string of 
interesting incidents, but a system of in- 
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cidents so constructed as to give us a 
specific pleasure by arousing and allaying 
our emotions. It is not, like allegorical ac- 
tion, complete because it completely ex- 
presses a given doctrine, but because, as 
action, it resolves those issues out of 
which it has begun. It does not, like alle- 
gorical action, seek to inculcate certain 
moral attitudes by arousing our emotions; 
on the contrary, it makes use of our moral 
attitudes to arouse our emotions. It does 
not engage our interest and emotions in 
particulars of the action in order to in- 
struct us generally; on the contrary, it 
instructs us about particulars of the char- 
acters and actions in the poem in order to 
engage our emotions and interest in be- 
half of these very characters and actions. 
Whereas didactic poetry assumes that if 
we can be made to feel a certain way in 
the presence of certain objects we shall 
be able to make certain moral distinc- 
tions, mimetic poetry assumes that if we 
make certain moral distinctions we shall 
feel a certain way in the presence of cer- 
tain objects. Didactic is antecedent to 
the formation of moral character; mi- 
metic, subsequent. The former assumes 
that the reader is imperfect and requires 
to be perfected ; the latter, that the reader 
is perfect and may enjoy a virtuous 
pleasure. 

The characters in plot are present be- 
cause an action, if it is to effect emotion, 
must be morally determinate and hence 
must involve agents and patients of a 
determinate moral cast; or because they 
are convenient to the effective represen- 
tation of that action. The incidents in plot 
occur because they are necessary or prob- 
able, or because they increase the emo- 
tional effectiveness of the work. We are 
not required in mimetic poetry, as we are 
in allegory, to ask what the characters or 
the incidents stand for; we are required 
to interpret the characters only as men 
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and women, and the incidents only as for- 
tunate or unfortunate, and seriously so or 
not. Mimetic poetry is not statement ; doc- 
trine appears, not as something urged, 
but as something assumed, and chiefly as 
what the poet assumes to be necessary or 
probable, or to be evocative of this or 
that emotion or moral attitude. 

The language of didactic allegory is 
always many-meaninged or “polyse- 
mous,” as Dante called it, because the 
things for which the words stand always 
stand for something further. The language 
of mimetic poetry, however, is ambiguous 
only when plot, character, thought, or the 
exigencies of representation demand that 
it be so. Hence these forms must differ 
even in the analysis of their language. 

Custom has given these kinds of poetry 
the same general name; and perhaps cour- 
tesy requires that we should withdraw it 
from neither. But we need not therefore 
be misled by the name to suppose that 
these kinds are the same and to be given 
the same treatment. The critic who reads 
the Divina commedia as if it were mimetic 
poetry is likely to feel severely rebuked if 
he ever encounters the Epistle of Dante 
to Can Grande della Scala; for the poet 
makes clear that he is writing a scholastic 
treatise. The critic who, on the other 
hand, reads mimetic poetry as allegory 
commits the converse fault of Fulgentius, 
whose Continentia Virgiliana contains in- 
terpretations as far-fetched as any in our 
contemporary mythologists. 


IV 


There are no necessary differences be- 
tween poetic diction, as diction, and the 
diction of any other kind of composition. 
There are no devices of language which 
can be pointed to as distinctively poetic; 
any other kind of composition may utilize 
metaphor, images, rhythm, meter, rhyme, 
or any of the “devices of poetic language,”’ 
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and poetry may utilize any of the devices 
associated with any other literary kind. 
We talk properly, therefore, about poetic 
diction as “poetic’—whatever we may 
mean by poetry—not when we deal with 
a given order of diction, but when we talk 
about language in its poetic employment. 
It is true that in given poetic works the 
language is markedly different from lan- 
guage in nonpoetic functions; but in any 
properly ‘constructed work, these differ- 
ences are brcught about, not by any 
fixed rule.of poetic language, but by the 
functions which the language serves. 
Whether we refer to didactic, mimetic, or 
other forms of poetry, language can never 
be the sole issue, it can never even be the 
principal issue of poetic analysis. Lan- 
guage is always merely a medium, a ma- 
terial, never a form. Even in the extreme 
case of Arthur Machen’s hero, ** who wrote 
meaningless verses purely for their sound, 
diction is subsidiary; in this case rhythm 
and melody were formal. If, therefore, we 
must always talk about poetic diction in 
terms of some principle over and above 
language, it follows that discussions of 
poetic diction must differ, to some extent 
at least, in accordance with the different 
principles on which different kinds of 
poetry are composed. 

It might seem at first sight that any 
such discussion must turn on tropes and 
figures ;** but in fact it need not, and per- 
haps it should not. Important as tropes 
and figures may be, they are devices with 
many possible uses, and consequently the 
mere fact of their employment cannot tell 
us much about their actual function in 
given works. Moreover, most if not all of 

483In The Hill of Dreams. 

“Cf., eg., W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., ‘‘Verbal style: 
logical and counterlogical,"”” PMLA, LXV (1950), 5- 
20, and the earlier articles by the same writer cited 
ibid., p. 13, n. 13; also Maynard Mack, ‘“‘Wit and 
poetry and Pope’: some observations on his imagery,”’ 


in Pope and his contemporaries: essays presented to 
George Sherburn (Oxford, 1949), pp. 20—40. 
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them are capable of being used for quite 
different, in fact opposite, ends, especially 
when they are used in combination. A 
metaphor indicates likeness; but a meta- 
phor coupled with irony indicates differ- 
ence. Furthermore, tropes and figures 
have been so repeatedly arranged in im- 
pressively exhaustive classifications that 
we are likely to be given two false impres- 
sions: first, that they are really complete 
and cannot be added to, because it is 
“against logic” that anything should be 
added to an exhaustive division ; secondly, 
that their uses or functions have also been 
exhaustively treated. The first impression 
is false because it takes no account of 
development and growth; the second im- 
pression is false because poets are inven- 
tive, and because new uses for old devices 
and old uses for new devices are among 
the things they invent. 

Discussion ought therefore to proceed, 
not from devices to functions, but from 
functions to devices. In the remaining 
pages of this essay I shall try to illustrate 
how language functions in relation to some 
of the most general aspects of mimetic 
form. In order to do so it will be necessary 
first to consider what might be called the 
general mechanism of such form; that is, 
how it is constructed and how it operates. 

The vicissitudes of literary criticism 
have made it almost impossible to convey 
a notion of mimetic form by the simple 
enumeration of such names as tragedy, 
comedy, epic, and lyric; for these have all 
been applied to nonmimetic forms. Fur- 
thermore, if the names of literary kinds 
have broadened in meaning, they have 
also narrowed in other respects; for exam- 
ple, the name “poetry” itself is today 
denied to the types of narrative and dra- 
matic prose, although these were com- 
monly regarded as poetry, and their au- 
thors as poets, until the early nineteenth 
century. On the whole, therefore, it is 
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safer to say that mimetic form includes 
some tragedies, comedies, epics, lyrics, 
novels, short stories, and so on. Differ as 
they may from each other, all of these 
have in common the fact that they present 
to us some spectacle of human happiness 
or misery, of actualized virtue or vice, or 
of pleasure and pain; that is, some human 
action or suffering. It is to the effective 
emotional presentation of this action or 
suffering that they are ordered as to a 
principle; that is, the action or suffering 
is the part which is chief, which gives form 
to the work, and to which all else is or- 
dered. By that human spectacle, if I may 
call it thus, they evoke emotion in us. This 
is not to say, with Maud Bodkin and 
others, that they evoke emotion by the 
reference of their action to one or more 
generalized myths; on the contrary, they 
affect us by their particular representa- 
tion of their respective objects; we react, 
not to man, but to Oedipus and Hamlet, 
and to these as presented by Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, and not to these as de- 
tached from the poems in which they are 
found. Our basic human nature of course 
underlies our reactions; but the capacity 
for moral or merely sympathetic emotion 
is a capacity only; what we actually feel 
is what is actually called forth by the poet 
through his representation of objects ca- 
pable of so affecting us. We feel, both in 
art and in life, what we are capable of 
feeling; but we feel a given emotion only 
when there exist the proper conditions for 
that emotion; otherwise we should suffer 
all emotions simultaneously and con- 
tinually. 

The emotions are states of conscious- 
ness attended by pleasure and pain; their 
exciting causes are our opinions; for in- 
stance, we grow angry when we think we 
have been offended, fearful when we think 
we are in danger, and we do not feel these 
emotions unless we have these opinions. 


But emotions do not result merely from 
the operation of an exciting cause upon 
our basic human nature; the same excit- 
ing cause may produce different and in 
fact opposite emotions in different per- 
sons, or even in the same person at differ- 
ent times. Emotion is also a product of 
the frame of mind in which we are—of, 
that is, our disposition as determined by 
what we have experienced and felt—and 
of our moral character. Moreover, our 
opinion is twofold: we opine about persons 
and about the occasions on which they do 
or suffer something. There are, therefore, 
three factors in any emotion: our disposi- 
tion, the person, and the occasion; for in- 
stance, we feel angry when we are dis- 
posed to be angry, with persons capable 
of arousing our anger, when the occasion 
for anger arises. 

We feel a given emotion precisely when 
these three factors have been brought to 
concur; the history of the emotions in- 
voked in us by a mimetic poem is pre- 
cisely, therefore, the history of such con- 
currences effected by the poet through his 
imitation. Thus the analyst who would 
know what the audience is feeling from 
time to time in the course of a poem—in 
so far as their emotions are controlled by 
the poem—must follow the line of such 
concurrences, taking them of course in 
their proper sequence. 

Most broadly, our emotions are deter- 
mined by the object which is imitated; 
e.g., in tragedy, by the action. But, while 
the object is thus the foundation of what 
we feel, our emotions are very much modi- 
fied by the particular manner in which the 
incidents and characters are disclosed to 
us; in fact, what we feel at a given mo- 
ment is much more particularly deter- 
mined by the manner of representation 
than by the object. Finally, the words 
employed by the poet modify still further 
the emotions produced in us by object 
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and manner, and determine even more 
particularly what we feel. What we feel 
concerning the object of imitation, in 
short, is dependent upon the devices of 
disclosure which reveal that object to us. 

Language is the device of disclosure in 
most mimetic poetry; in theatrical pro- 
ductions it is of course supplemented by 
the spectacle and sometimes by music 
(only, however, when the music interprets 
what is happening or may happen). But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that lan- 
guage can be adequately analyzed as an 
instrument of disclosure merely by talk- 
ing about its meaning. I have already dis- 
tinguished, in the first part of this essay, 
between speech as action (praxis) and 
speech as meaningful (leris); to neglect 
| that distinction is, I think, to blind one’s 
self to a great deal of the poetic mecha- 
nism. Most of what is termed “meaning” 
by critics and poets is not meaning at all, 
but implications of character, passion, and 
fortune derived from the interpretation 
of speech as action. Unless the meaning of 
the words is grasped, we cannot, to be 
sure, grasp the nature of the speech as 
action; but when we grasp the nature of 
the speech as action, we make inferences 
—which, as I have argued, are not mean- 
ings—as to the character and his situa- 
tion; we perceive an object which is the 
principal cause of our emotions in poeiry. 

How far language as diction affects us 
can be seen if we consider that, from one 
point of view, the causes of emotion in 
mimetic poetry fall into four classes: (1) 
the precedent context, not of words 
merely, but of the action as a whole up to 
a given point; (2) the particular speech- 
action, together with its implications; (3) 
the speech as diction; (4) ornament. The 
“Pray you, undo this button” speech of 
Lear affects us, according to this division, 
(1) because the whole poem has, up to this 
point, excited certain emotions with re- 
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spect to Lear and his fortunes, and has 
left us in a certain frame of mind, (2) be- 
cause the plea sets before us his utter 
helplessness, his anguished hope to save 
Cordelia, the bitter repentance implied in 
that hope, and so on, (3) because the dic- 
tion simply and starkly expresses that 
plea, and (4) because the ornament—in 
this case, the rhythm merely—affects us 
as well. Of these four classes of emotional 
causes, only the last two depend upon the 
particular choice and arrangement of 
words. A translation good enough to per- 
mit the operation of the first two would 
not be greatly inferior; indeed, the prin- 
cipal difficulty of translations, even in 
lyric poetry, is not so much that the trans- 
lator fails in respect to the last two, as 
that in his efforts to achieve a certain 
literary manner or a certain rhythm, or 
even to give the literal meaning, he fails 
to preserve the significance of the speech 
as action; he loses the passionate anger, or 
the fright; he loses the characteristic 
marks of nobility or meanness; he trans- 
lates the meaning only, or the style, or 
the rhythm. 

It is speech as action which plays more 
powerfully upon our emotions; it provides 
us with the signs from which we infer such 
things as plot, character, and thought, 
the most powerful elements in the work; 
but the signs which it offers us are natural, 
and not arbitrary, signs. The signs by 
which we infer from speech that a man is, 
say, frightened or resolute, or of this char- 
acter or that, are not fixed by any con- 
vention of language; they differ no more 
from one tongue to another than weeping 
in Africa differs from weeping in Alaska, 
or a groan in Italy from a groan in Spain. 
And much of the “richness” of poetic lan- 
guage is due to this aspect of it. Much of 
what is currently discussed as ‘‘meaning”’ 
is this implication of the speech as act. 

A great deal, then, of suspense, sur- 
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prise, and emotion is effected by some- 
thing other than diction as diction; never- 
theless, diction can enhance these, and on 
occasion even generate them itself. It is 
this aspect of poetic language—of diction 
as diction—that I wish particularly to 
examine. Its problems are problems of 
word-choice and word-arrangement; they 
can never be solved without reference to 
conventional signs, although they can be 
discussed generally apart from a given 
language. The problem of diction is not 
one of how a frightened man, say, would 
talk, or of how, more generally, speech 
serves as an indication of character, pas- 
sion, or situation; it is one of how, given 
all such determinations of the speech, 
words as words may prove most effective. 
As I have said, this is in one sense the 
least important part of poetics, for the 
words are determined by everything else 
in the poem; in another sense, it is the 
most important, because the words are 
all we have to go by, they alone disclose 
the poem to us. The effectiveness of what 
they disclose must be kept distinct from 
their effectiveness as instruments of dis- 
closure; the “startling statement” in 
drama is startling because it discloses 
something startling, usually, not because 
it is startling as a matter of words and 
their arrangement; but what the words 
disclose can be effective only if the words 
are effective in their disclosure of it. 

But while disclosure is the general func- 
tion of the words, what is disclosed must 
be disclosed properly and in the proper 
order. Language is a temporal medium; 
its parts are not coexistent, like those of 
a spatial medium, but successively ex- 
istent; when one part is existing, one has 
ceased or will come to exist; its effects can 
never have the simultaneity of the effects 
of color and line in a painting. More- 
over, the object imitated in mimetic poet- 
ry is always an activity, however minute; 


even a mood which is momentary is not 
something static and timeless; hence the 
object is temporal, too. Consequently the 
activity must be remembered, if it is to 
be seen as a whole and have its whole 
effect; the language must be such as to 
permit this. This means that certain parts 
of the action must be rendered vivid, to 
have their full and proper emotional force, 
while others must be dimmed; language 
can produce such vividness or lack of it 
by the direction of our attention. Again, 
all arts that have temporal media, since 
they cannot exhibit everything at once, 
involve anticipation, as the spatial arts 
do not, since they present everything to 
perception simultaneously; and where 
anticipation is present, we have also sus- 
pense and the unexpected, since our an- 
ticipation can be played upon and can be 
surprisingly foiled. It is clear, therefore, 
that language can be artfully used to con- 
ceal or half-conceal. Finally, since lan- 
guage can be pleasing in itself, it has an 
ornamental function in poetry as well. 
While language, then, has, strictly 
speaking, the general functions of dis- 
closure and of ornamentation, it is useful 
to treat it under more special heads which 
follow from the foregoing argument. The 
mimetic poet, like any other, may be said 
to have seven subsidiary aims, with 
respect to language; I call them subsidiary 
because this essay has made it obvious 
that they could not be principal. These 
aims are disclosure, partial disclosure, con- 
cealment, direction of attention, evoca- 
tion of suspense, production of the unex- 
pected, and ornament. What must be 
disclosed, concealed, etc., belongs to the 
parts of poetics which deal with plot, 
character, and thought, and cannot be 
analyzed here; our present concern is 
simply the functioning of language as 
meaningful with respect to these aims. 
Disclosure is at a maximum when lan- 























guage is as concise and clear as possible. 
There are two kinds of concision in lan- 
guage: one is obtained by the use of as 
few words as possible to express the mean- 
ing, while nevertheless expressing the full 


meaning; the other by expressing only ' 


part of the meaning, leaving the rest to 
inference. Thus the use of enthymeme 
for syllogism is concise in the latter 
way; and the famous Lacedaemonian dis- 
patch “Dionysius in Corinth” is of this 
order. The implication involved here is 
different from the implications of char- 
acter, etc., by speech as action in that 
what is implied is meaning, whereas the 
implications of speech as action are de- 
rived from meaning. For instance, the 
full meaning of the dispatch is “If you 
attack us, you will be served like a similar 
aggressor, Dionysius, who was also a 
great king and is now living, an exile and 
a private citizen, in Corinth.”” With the 
meaning clear, the speech may now be in- 
terpreted as an act of defiance implying 
the moral qualities of the Spartans. Con- 
cision is possible also apart from lan- 
guage, when an act is a concise sign, i.e., 
one which has many implications; and 
poetic concision is greatest when both 
language and action are concise. For ex- 
ample, the ‘“‘Who’s there?” of Hamlet is 
not only concise as diction; the fact that 
the wrong man challenges shows tension, 
fright, doubt whether the sentinel on 
duty had suffered some unknown misfor- 
tune, an expectation of some foreign and 
possibly hostile presence, etc. The par- 
ticular devices for obtaining concision of 
diction when the meaning is fully ex- 
pressed vary according to the linguistic 
structures of the various languages; in 
general it may be said that such languages 
as have the same syntactical elements 
(e.g., the same parts of speech) tend to 
permit the same abridgments; thus asyn- 
deton is possible in all tongues having 
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conjunctions; and similarly such lan- 
guages as form their words in the same 
way permit of the same devices of com- 
pounding several words into one. Con- 
cision of diction where only part of the 
meaning is expressed varies similarly with 
the language; it is also based, perhaps 
more importantly, on expectation and on 
logical implication. 

Clear language is not language which 
raises no problems—for example, a scien- 
tific fact raising numberless problems may 
be clearly expressed; indeed, if language 
when clear never raised problems, ques- 
tions could never be clear. It is, rather, 
language which raises no problems as to 
its meaning for those adequately ac- 
quainted with the tongue in which it is 
couched, however many and however pro- 
found the problems arising when its mean- 
ing is grasped. Anyone who thinks clear 
ianguage is possible thinks that it consists 
in using clear words clearly; and in fact, 
generally speaking, that is all there is to 
it. But it is useful to analyze further, espe- 
cially since the devices of ambiguity and 
indirection depend upon such analysis. 

Whether we think of language as evoca- 
tive, as evoking concepts, or as significa- 
tive, as standing for something, the possi- 
bility of language depends upon a certain 
condition: the condition that the powers 
assumed for language by the speaker in 
his act of speech—whatever the extent 
and nature of such powers—should not 
also simultaneously be denied by the 
speaker, as evinced by the mode of utter- 
ance. I do not mean that he may not 
decide a given expression is inappropriate 
or incorrect, or change his mind, or reveal 
his true opinion by offering us an apparent 
statement and then withdrawing it; I 
mean that since language consists of 
arbitrary signs, which have only such 
powers as we assign them, the speaker 
cannot at once assign and refuse to assign 
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them. This is different from the principle 
of contradiction; the principle of contra- 
diction is not the source of this condition, 
but a consequence of it; indeed, operates 
only when certain powers of language are 
assumed. This fundamental condition is 
the linguistic warrant, without which lan- 
guage is impossible as language, although 
it may produce effects in us merely as 
sound. When it is really violated, lack of 
clarity does not result because there is no 
language to be clear; but apparent viola- 
tions of it result in lack of clarity. Such 
apparent violations occur when any unit 
of speech seems to negate itself, either 
openly, as in oxymoron and paradox, or 
covertly, as when the things stated do not 
constitute oxymoron, paradox, etc., but 
imply them. An example is Donne’s anal- 
ogy of a woman’s virtue to a snake’s 
venom. All of these apparent violations 
relate to the conditions of clarity, and not 
those of language. 

The conditions of clarity itself can be 
seen if we consider that it is dependent 
upon three things: the words, the syntac- 
tical arrangements, and the relations of 
sentences. Clarity is produced by the 
words in so far as they are prime, immedi- 
ate, commensurate, consonant, and fa- 
miliar. Words are prime if their use does 
not suggest that they are not being used 
in their first literal meaning; for example, 
“dog” or “animal” are both prime as 
applied to the beast on the hearthrug. 
Any word is capable of ambiguity; but 
conversely, any ambiguous word is capa- 
ble of being made prime. Words are im- 
mediate if they do not in themselves re- 
quire any special calculation before they 
yield their meaning; thus the “not-not-not 
man’’ of logic-books is not immediate be- 
cause it requires a calculus of negations, 
and Eliot’s “polyphiloprogenitive” re- 
quires etymological calculation. In general 
no word is immediate unless it is intelligi- 


ble as a synthesis. This is merely a dis- 
tinction between simple and familiar com- 
pounds on the one hand and unfamiliar 
compounds, such as coined words, on the 
other; and it is different from the question 
of being prime—once we have calculated 
what “not-not-not man” means, nothing 
leads us to suppose that it is not prime. 
Words are commensurate when they are 
neither too general nor too particular for 
the thing they stand for; thus “animal” 
or “Socrates” is incommensurate with 
“man.” Words are consonant if they be- 
long to the same order or level of dis- 
course, in that they contain, as words, no 
implication of incompatible or inconceiv- 
able predication or attribution. For ex- 
ample, a pejorative word used to denote 
something admirable is used inconso- 
nantly, and is unclear since we have to 
wonder about its use. Words are familiar 
when they not only are commonly em- 
ployed, but are used in their customary 
grammatical functions, i.e., qua parts of 
speech; for instance, if a given word is 
commonly used as a noun and rarely as a 
verb, it is not wholly familiar when it is 
used as a verb. 

Clarity is produced by syntactical ar- 
rangement when amphibology is absent, 
when grammatical construction is fa- 
miliar, when the order is the common 
order, when the material sequence is ob- 
served, when predication and attribution 
are immediate, when the sentence is unj- 
fied and complete, when the sentence 
form is primary, when the rhythm is ap- 
propriate to the emphasis, and when the 
sentence is of the proper magnitude. Not 
all of these need explanation. By observ- 
ing the material sequence I mean such 
things as observing the natural order of 
events; for instance, Shelley’s “I die, I 
faint, I fail” does not observe the mate- 
rial sequence. By immediate predication 
or attribution I mean that the predicate 
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or the modifier lies adjacent to the subject 
to which it attaches. Thus parenthetical 
expressions of any length between subject 
and predicate produce lack of clarity. By 
unified sentence I mean one which con- 
nects matter which ought to be connected. 
For example, “She mourned his death 
and subsequently became very proficient 
in athletics” is not a unified sentence. By 
primary sentence form I mean the posing 
of a question in the interrogative, a state- 
ment in the declarative form, and so on. 
By proper magnitude I mean that the 
sentence should not be so long that the 
beginning is forgotten before the end is 
reached. 

Clarity is produced in the relations of 
sentences when the proper signs of subor- 
dination, co-ordination, and transition are 
employed; when the material sequence is 
observed; and when the whole correlation 
(the paragraph) is unified, complete, and 
of the proper magnitude. Sentences are 
related to each other in four ways: addi- 
tively, qualificatively, antithetically, and 
inferentially; they either add fresh in- 
formation, qualify what has been said, 
oppose each other in some way, or are 
related as parts of an argument. Question 
and answer and command and compliance 
are not separate relations, but types of 
additive relation. The interrogative sen- 
tence always presents a subject and de- 
mands an attribute, or presents an attri- 
bute and demands a subject, or presents 
both and demands to know their connec- 
tion; the answer adds the missing point, 
just as a blank is filled in a questionnaire. 
The compliance similarly adds informa- 
tion. Clarity results from the relations of 
sentences when grammatical signs make 
explicit, in any doubtful cases, which of 
the four relations is involved; this is par- 
ticularly necessary when the words or the 
syntactical arrangements have not been 
clear. 
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In general, language is clear in propor- 
tion as it requires fewer mental operations 
to derive its meaning, however many men- 
tal operations may result from the mean- 
ing once it is known. Hence clear language 
never involves any misdirection of the 
mind of hearer or reader, except as this is 
caused by the tongue in which it is 
couched; hence language is clear in pro- 
portion as it follows normal expectation 
in all things, for we are not misdirected if 
what follows is what we expected, whereas 
any unexpectedness necessitates read- 
justment; hence familiar words in familiar 
arrangement are always clearest, since 
familiarity determines expectation. Lan- 
guage which follows expectation can al- 
ways be more concise than other language, 
without sacrificing clarity; for we need 
only occasional indications that we are on 
the right track. 

It is far from true that ambiguity is the 
essence of poetry; on the contrary, poetic 
language should always be as clear as 
possible, not in the absolute sense, but in 
the qualified one of maximum clarity con- 
sistent with the requirements of the in- 
dividual poem as a whole. That is, there 
should be no unnecessary misdirection of 
the reader; and in this respect the great- 
est poetry is not “puzzling” or unclear, 
but amazingly clear. Indeed, it would 
seem that in proportion as the implications 
of the language increase in number and 
in importance, the language itself is 
clearer; compare the later poetry of Yeats. 

Clarity is not, however, always con- 
sistent with the maximum effectiveness 
of the poem. If everything were dis- 
closed as quickly and clearly as possible, 
interest, suspense, and surprise, and in- 
deed the poet’s whole control of our emo- 
tions, would be minimized, and the emo- 
tional force of poetry would be greatly 
lessened. In proportion as characters and 
situations are made vivid to us, they exert 
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more powerfully their peculiar emotional 
force, and they can be disclosed too rap- 
idly to be vivid. We are, for instance, more 
vividly aware of the vice of a man when 
we realize that we were mistaken in the 
supposition that he is virtuous, and we 
are more vividly aware of virtue which we 
have misjudged; our reaction in each case 
is proportional to our vivid awareness. 
Interest and suspense must diminish once 
we know all, and surprise is impossible 
when only the expected happens. Hence, 
obviously, the poet must, if merely upon 
these grounds, conceal some aspects of his 
subject, and misdirect us in our interpre- 
tation of it; and, although language is 
not the only instrument of concealment 
and misdirection, it is nevertheless an 
important one. 

All of the points involved in disclosure, 
as analyzed above, generate devices of 
partial disclosure and concealment. An 
example or two must suffice here. Partial 
disclosure is produced by vagueness, 
among other things; and vagueness is 
produced most generally by the incom- 
mensurateness of terms, by ambiguity 
either of terms, syntax, or sentence-rela- 
tion, and by altering circumstances within 
the poem. All but the last are clear; I 
mean by it such phenomena as are pro- 
duced when a verbal expression changes 
meaning as the poem advances, not be- 
cause of verbal ambiguity as such, but be- 
cause of changing circumstances, just as 
“King of England” may now mean one 
man, now another. This is different from 
ambiguous prophecies such as those in 
Macbeth. The powerful effect of vagueness 
in inducing suspense and otherwise aug- 
menting attention and emotion is admi- 
rably exemplified, as Coleridge has ob- 
served, by Shakespeare’s treatment of the 
ghost in Hamlet; it is first disclosed to the 
audience as a “thing” which “appears,” 
has appeared before, and may momently 


be expected to appear again, then as some- 
thing that may be fantasy, as something 
that might not be believed, then as a 
“dreaded sight”? twice seen, and as an 
“apparition”; after such verbal prepara- 
tion the ghost appears, and that unex- 
pectedly. This is indeed, as Coleridge says, 
“admirable indefiniteness,” and it is par- 
ticularly effective since the prior discus- 
sion has induced a certain frame of mind 
in the audience. Complete disclosure here, 
by the use of the word “ghost,” would 
have ruined the effect. The vagueness of 
the incommensurate word is not neces- 
sarily a matter of generality; for instance, 
T. S. Eliot achieves many effects by the 
use of words more specific than his mean- 
ing, e.g., the proper names which turn 
out after all not to have an individual 
reference. In general it may be said that 
the poet must disclose as much of his sub- 
ject, and only so much, as is requisite to 
produce the opinion and frame of mind on 
which the desired emotion depends; and 
obviously language can help or hinder in 
this. 

Since emotions are produced, not from 
mere opinions, but from opinions actively 
entertained, and since this active enter- 
tainment results from the focusing of our 
attention, clearly the direction of atten- 
tion is of great importance. It is achieved 
in many ways: by the mere mention of 
something where other things are left un- 
mentioned ; by repetition; by the repeated 
omission or avoidance of the obvious word 
where the whole context insists upon it; 
by implication, especially when the prem- 
ise given is dull, but the conclusion im- 
plied is shocking or startling, or vice versa 
when the conclusion is given; by treat- 
ment on a larger scale than that afforded 
other things, provided that the scale is 
not so large as to weary the attention; by 
use of suspense and surprise; by under- 
statement, overstatement, or irony; by 
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tory to the terse; and by images and 
metaphors. 

Only a few of these require explanation. 
Omission of the obvious word can be 
achieved by breaking off the grammatical 
member short of the word, or by substi- 
tuting an incommensurate or an incon- 
sonant word; or, what is rather a matter 
of invention than of diction, by substitut- 
ing attributes for subjects, antecedents 
for consequents, and so on. The chapter 
called “The grindstone” in A tale of two 
cities, for example, directs attention to the 
bloodiness of Paris not merely by repeat- 
edly using the word “blood,” but by nam- 
ing attributes of blood such as redness and 
imparting them to the whole scene. Atten- 
tion is produced by the unexpected in 
various ways, and especially when the 
whole meaning is reversed so that, for 
example, a compliment becomes an insult. 
Thus the speech of the elder Yeats at 
the Abbey Theatre: “This Ireland, this 
land of saints—plaster saints’; and thus 
John Barrymore’s declining of an invita- 
tion: “I have a previous engagement 
which I shall make as quickly as possible.” 

Suspense and the unexpected are of 
course based upon disclosure and conceal- 
ment; nevertheless not everything con- 
cealed or disclosed produces these. The 
matter disclosed or concealed is of course 
the primary determinant, and it must be 
matter which engages interest and antici- 
pation; but this granted, suspense and 
surprise may nevertheless be enhanced by 
the diction. Broadly speaking, we are in 
suspense until we have found the meaning 
of any discourse that engages our atten- 
tion, merely because of the nature of lan- 
guage as temporal; but suspense can be 
artificially produced by delaying what 
we wish to know; hence, by stopping the 
sentence short of the informing word, or 
by using vagueness at the point that 
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should inform, e.g., paraphrasis, espe- 
cially where the paraphrasis resolves the 
familiar into the unfamiliar, so that we 
are delayed by having to conjecture (cf. 
Stefan Zweig’s “‘wooden wedge affixed to 
a hollow tube”’ for “‘rifle’’) ; by interruption 
of predication through apposition, paren- 
thesis, and so on; by oxymoron, paradox, 
and the other devices that rest on appar- 
ent contradiction (for we must pause to 
consider how “rash timidity” or “drunken 
sobriety” is possible); by extension of the 
grammatical parts, e.g., making an at- 
tributive adjective into a predicate or a 
relative clause, etc.; by giving the facts in 
such order that knowledge is incomplete 
until the last (e.g., by saying “There, in 
the drawer, lay a shiny cylinder . . . fitted 
with a needle, the tip of which was still 
stained dark brown’ instead of ‘There 
... lay the hypodermic syringe which had 
been the instrument of murder’). In gen- 
eral, suspense will be produced by every 
device of diction which delays the dis- 
covery of meaning. 

An image is a verbal expression capa- ' 
ble of conveying a conception of the form 
either of some sensory presentation or of 
some bodily feeling. Images therefore de- 
rive from three sources: the “common 
sensibles,”’ which are perceptible to all 
senses or more than one, such as magni- 
tude, motion, rest, figure, and number; 
the external sensibles, e.g., an object of 
vision; and bodily feelings such as pain, 
heat, cold, pressure, fatigue, tension, etc. 
As our perceptions are limited—we do not, 
for instance, see all that is presented to the 
eye—so images are limited ; an image must 
not therefore be a complete depiction, but 
the formula of an apergu. An image, more- 
over, must consist of parts (a subject and 
its attribute, as the minimum); yet the 
statement must be concise enough so that 
all details fuse and operate as one per- 
ception. Such a synthesis is impossible if 
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the elements are too many or too indeter- 
minately related to each other. For in- 
stance, a contemporary novelist takes 
several sentences to say that a man’s face 
was composed of V’s, which effects noth- 
ing despite the elaborate statement of 
how it was so composed, because the V’s 
have to be imagined in various positions 
and because the memory cannot retain 
them all; a second description of the man 
as “‘a blond satan” conveys a better pic- 
ture, but it is still not really an image. 
For an image must be distinguished from 
a mere description of an object; otherwise 
every descriptive catalogue would be full 
of images; and it is also different from a 
word effecting a picture, or every con- 
crete noun would be an image. What dis- 
tinguishes the image from ordinary de- 
scription is that it effects a mental repre- 
sentation such as a particular perception 
might, with a speed as nearly approach- 
ing simultaneity as words permit. Thus it 
must consist of elements readily conceiv- 
able and simultaneously conceivable as 
what a single perception would present; 
any change of point of view or other con- 
dition of perception is fatal: Coleridge was 
right in rejecting “the furrow followed 
free,” because this necessitated a change 
of place. The novelist mentioned above 
speaks of a speeding car appearing to one 
of its passengers as “a tan streak beneath 


us”; this similarly refuses to synthesize’ 


into an image. From what has just been 
said about the content of an image, it fol- 
lows that the diction of an image should 
be clear, concise, and “heightened.” By 
“heightened” language I mean slightly 
exaggerated; the words should suggest a 
color clearer or brighter than would apply 
to the real perception, since mental images 


are necessarily fainter than real percep- , 


tions; this increases vividness. 
“Vivid images” are commonly confused 
with images of vivid things; but a vivid 


image is so because of its depiction and not 
its object. Thus the imagery of Yeats’s 
early poems is vivid although it depicts 
dim things like “‘moth-like stars” and 
“glimmering moths.’’ Obviously images 
should always be vivid; whether the 
things they present should be made vivid 
is another question. Poets frequently try 
to gain a kind of spurious vividness of 
imagery by the insertion of words like 
“bright” and “vivid,” but this is, on the 
whole, bad; anyone can make vivid im- 
agery of that sort. The effect of imagery 
ought to be more like that of dramatic 
presentation than of narration; we must 
feel as though we are seeing or hearing, 
not as though someone were describing 
something to us. The “brightness” should 
be brought out by an accurate word, or 
implied, or suggested by metaphor. Im- 
ages are made more vivid by contrast or 
by the inclusion of an uncommon or un- 
expected element, just as objects them- 
selves are—for instance, Wallace Stevens’ 
“rouged fruits in snow.” Vividness results 
also from the selection of an unusual ob- 
ject—cf. Eliot’s “jeweled unicorns draw 
by the gilded hearse’—or from an un- 
usual perception of it; this is, however, a 
matter of content. Much more might be 
said ; perhaps it will suffice here to say one 
thing further: that while good images do 
not necessarily make a good poem, bad 
ones can damage a poem greatly. 
Aristotle has distinguished four kinds 
of metaphor; we may supplement his 
remarks by observing that such meta- 
phors as he calls “proportional” divide 
into the simple and the complex, accord- 
ing as the likeness on which the metaphor 
is based is in terms of a single attribute or 
several. For instance, “pearl-pale hand”’ 
is simple, whereas “angelic hair” is com- 
plex; the furmer sets only a certain pallor 
before us, whereas the latter suggests 
sheen, delicacy, length, color, etc. Com- 
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plex metaphors give us either a mere con- 
junction of attributes or a correspondence 
of whole with whole and part with part. 
The latter is exemplified in the famous 
analogy, in Ecclesiastes, of the body to a 
citadel, in the comparison of the body to 
a castle in The Faery Queene, and of the 
state to a body in Coriolanus. 

There are three elements in every meta- 
phor: perhaps we may call them the refer- 
ent, or thing analogized, the analogue, or 
thing to which the referent is analogized, 
and the continuum, or ground of likeness, 
whether in fact or thought, which permits 
the analogy. A metaphor is clearly stated 
as metaphor when these are explicit, and 
when the grammatical indications of si- 
militude are present or easily understood. 
But a metaphor to be clear as metaphor 
must be something more than the clear 
statement that something resembles some- 
thing in a certain respect; it must be in- 
telligible as a likeness. A metaphor can 
never be false; it must be true, either in 
that the analogy is real, or in that some- 
one in a certain condition might think it 
real. Hence a metaphor can be ‘“‘difficult”’ 
in three principal ways: through omission 
of one of its elements, through unclear 
statement grammatically, through appar- 
ent falsity. Difficult metaphor always pro- 
duces suspense, and is useful for forcing 
inference; that is, the difficulty produces 
curiosity which impels the reader to infer; 
the inference involves delay, and thus 
suspense. When one element of the meta- 
phor is suppressed, a riddle always results: 
for example, ‘“‘Why is a snake’s venom 
like a woman’s virtue?” Curiosity, and 
therefore suspense, are heightened when 
the things involved are seemingly dis- 
parate, and heightened even more when 


seeming paradox is involved, asin Donne’s , 


metaphor just mentioned; for the com- 
parison of a snake’s venom to a woman’s 
virtue implies that good is like bad. 
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When the continuum is a sensible qual- 
ity, the metaphor is bound to be easy; 
where it is not, it always involves some 
difficulty. Anyone knows that the sun is 
like a lamp in respect of light; but why a 
flea is like marriage, or why lovers resem- 
ble compasses, is another matter. The 
metaphysical metaphor takes referents 
and analogues with no apparent continua; 
or states the continua last. 

When both referent and continuum are 
suppressed, or only vaguely intimated, 
the metaphor becomes a symbol; what we 
speak of as “symbolism’’ is, so far as dic- 
tion is concerned, merely the employment 
of symbolic metaphor. When even the 
symbol is ambiguous, either because it 
involves the unfamiliar use of the familiar, 
or because it has been vaguely or par- 
tially stated and must be clarified by the 
context, suspense due to metaphor is at a 
maximum. Eliot’s “little old man” is an 
example; for when we have translated 
gerontion into that, the familiarity of the 
expression keeps us from realizing that 
it is a symbol. 

Many other kinds of metaphor may be 
distinguished; among them what might 
be called the “correlative metaphor.” 
Hart Crane’s ‘“‘adagios of islands” is of 
this kind. This type makes an attribution 
to the correlative of one of the terms of 
the metaphor, rather than to the term. 
For example: motion of ship: motion of 
adagio music; the motion is now trans- 
ferred to the correlative, i.e., to that with 
reference to which the ship moves; hence 
adagios of islands. 

Among kinds of unexpected metaphor, 
there is the kind which unites terms com- 
monly united, so that the likeness appears 
trite; a new continuum is involved, how- 
ever, in the light of which the metaphor is 
suddenly vivid and startling. 

Again, there is what I shall call the 
“subsumptive metaphor” or the “sub- 
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sumptive symbol.”’ This is a general meta- 
phor comprising many metaphors as its 
parts, and uniting all; the Platonic process 
of “combination” must be used in order to 
produce such metaphor. It is particularly 
powerful because of the dialectic which it 
entails. The magical mythology of Yeats’s 
Vision involves it, and Eliot’s Wheel is of 
the same order. 

Somewhat akin to metaphor is the use 
of words which, while not constituting 
metaphor, have metaphorical suggestion, 
either determinately suggesting some 
analogue, or leaving the analogue vague. 
For instance, “The train glided out of a 
hole in the mountain and slid into a dark 


wood” suggests a serpent determinately, 
although without real metaphor, for these 
are perfectly literal attributes. Use of 
more general attributes in this instance 
would render the analogue indeterminate, 
but have the effect of metaphor still. 
This is very useful for producing “at- 
mosphere.” 

Many other developments of diction 
are, like these last kinds, fairly new; the 
study of diction, even as tropes and 
figures, may scarcely, therefore, be re- 
garded as completed; and still less the 
investigation of its complex uses in rela- 
tion to the various kinds of poetic ends. 
University or CuIcago 
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guage Association of America: Austin 
Wright, chairman, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Karl Litzenberg, University 
of Michigan; William D. Templeman, 
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Richard B. Hudson, Indiana University. 
It attempts to list the noteworthy publi- 
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English literature of the Victorian period, 
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PLC = Princeton University library chronicle 

PMLA = Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America 

PQ = Philological quarterly 

PSQ = Political science quarterly 

Qs = Quarterly journal of speech 


QQ = Queen’s quarterly 

QR = Quarterly review 

QRL = Quarterly review of literature 
RES = Review of English studies 
RLC = Revue de littérature comparée 
RoR = Romanic review 

S = Spectator 

SAQ = South Atlantic quarterly 

SeR = Sewanee review 
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SRL = Saturday review of literature 
TLS = Times literary supplement 
TQ = University of Toronto quarterly 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


“American bibliography for 1948.’”’ PMLA, 
LXIV, No. 2, 37-44: English language and 
literature, ‘““X. Nineteenth century” and 
“XT. Contemporary,” ed. Albert C. Baugh 
and others. 


Angeli, Helen Rossetti. “Cor cordium and 
Thomas J. Wise.’’ New colophon, II, 237-44. 


Carter, John. Taste and technique in book-col- 

lecting. .. . See VB 1948, 243. 

Rev. by Colton Storm in BSP, XLIII, 90-91 
(see also pp. 245-46 for Mr. Carter’s reply); by 
L. C. Powell in Coll. and res. libr., X, 186-87; in 
N & Q, Mar. 5, pp. 109-10. 


Carter, John, and Pollard, Graham. The firm 
of Charles Ottley, Landon & Co.: footnote to 
an enquiry. .. . See VB 1948, 243. 

Rev. by F. C. Francis in Library, 5th ser., III 

(1948), 152-54; by H. G. Dick in NCF, IV, 245; 

by Philip Brooks in NYTBR, July 3, p. 14. 


Derby, J. Raymond (ed.). “The romantic 
movement: a selective and critical bibliogra- 
phy for the year 1948.” ELH, XVI, 1-64. 


Ed. “One hundred treasures: an exhibition to 
mark the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
New York public library.” Bull. New York 
pub. libr., LIII, 277-89. 


Victorians represented: Thackeray, Dickens, 
Carroll, Stevenson. 


Gordan, John D. First fruits: an exhibition of 
first editions of first books by English authors 
in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collec- 
tion. New York: New York pub. libr. Pp. 
36. 

Reprinted from the Bulletin of the New York 
public library of April-May (LIII, 159-72, 227- 
47). Not only books of numerous Victorians are 
described, but also in some instances pertinent 
autograph letters: e.g., the Brontés, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Meredith, Hardy. Comment by John 
K. Hutchens in HTB, Mar. 20, p. 8. 


Henkin, Leo J. ‘Problems and digressions in 
the Victorian novel (1860—1900).”’ (See VB 
1948, 244.) BBDI, XIX, 202-5. 


Hungerland, Helmut (ed.). “Selective current 
bibliography for aesthetics and related 
fields.” JAA, VII, 388-99. 


Marchand, Leslie. “The Symington collec- 
tion.” Jour. Rutgers univ. libr., XIT (1948), 
1-15. 

Professor Marchand here gives a brief account 
of the valuable collection he was able to secure 
for the Rutgers library. Mr. J. Alex. Symington 
for many years had acquired books and MSS of 
English writers of the late nineteenth century es- 
pecially. Marchand calls the collection “an in- 
valuable mine for research in English literature 
and literary personalities of the late nineteenth 
century.” I may suggest its importance by listing 
some authors represented by or in the letters and 
MSS (many unpublished) and the books, draw- 
ings, clippings, and pictures: M. Arnold, Maurice 
Baring, Barrie, Borrow, Bridges, the Brontés, the 
Brownings, Bulwer-Lytton, Carlyle, Conrad, 
Marie Corelli, Dickens, Dobson, Eliot, Gaskell, 
Gissing, Gosse, Hardy, Henley, Huxley, Henry 
James, Henry Arthur Jones, Kipling, Landor, G. 
Meredith, Mill, Milnes, the Rossettis, Clement 
Scott, Stevenson, Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, 
T. J. Wise.—W. D. T. 


Partington, Wilfred. Thomas J. Wise in the 
original cloth. . . . See VB 1948, 244. 
Rev. by F. C. Francis in Library, 5th ser., III 

(1948), 152-54. 

Price, Lawrence M. (ed.). “Anglo-German bib- 
liography for 1948.”’ JEGP, XLVIII, 375- 
76. 
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Rouse, H. Blair. ‘A selective and critical bib- 
liography of studies in prose fiction for the 
year 1948.” JEGP, XLVIII, 259-84. 


One of the few current bibliographies which 
contain an index. 


Sawyer, Robert Graham (ed.). ‘Research in 
progress in the modern languages and litera- 
tures.”” PMLA, LXIV, No. 2, 152-66: Eng- 
lish language and literature, “VIII. Nine- 
teenth century literature’’ and “IX. Twen- 
tieth century literature.”’ 


Shine, Hill. “Recent studies of nineteenth cen- 
tury English periodicals.”’ Periodical post 
boy, No. 1 (March, 1948), pp. 2-6. 


Shine, Hill, and Shine, Helen Chadwick. The 
Quarterly review under Gifford: identification 
of contributors 1809-1824. Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of North Carolina pr. Pp. xxiv-+108. 


Contains considerable material of interest to 
students of the Victorian age; attempts to bring 
together in one place the large amount of pub- 
lished and unpublished information as to who 
wrote what for The Quarterly during its first fif- 
teen years. The rigid policy was that every con- 
tributor be anonymous, not only to the general 
public but also, as far as possible, even to the 
other contributors, and that editorial revision be 
given according to the judgment of the editor. Its 
articles reveal important aspects of the history of 
British culture, science, economics, politics, etc. 
Its 733 articles in this period now are largely 
identified as to authors—616 of them, 212 for the 
first time and from unpublished MSS. Sixty 
others are tentatively identified. Whenever at- 
tribution of authorship is made, the documentary 
evidence is indicated. The scholarly introduction 
interprets illuminatingly the identifications. Of 
the 115 different writers identified, many either 
wrote also in the Victorian age or had literary as- 
sociations for it. Included are: Dr. Arnold, John 
Barrow, C. J. Blomfield, Stratford Canning, 
John Taylor Coleridge, Croker, D’Israeli, Frere, 
Gifford, Henry Hallam, John Ireland, W. Jerdan, 
Malthus, Merivale, Milman, John Mitford, 
Napier, Sir Francis Palgrave, Walter Scott, Nas- 
sau Senior, Southey, H. J. Stephen, G. Taylor, 
Sir Henry Taylor, R. Whately, Blanco White. 
The authors are now working on another volume, 
to deal with the history of this important periodi- 
cal. The literature of magazines during the nine- 
teenth century is increasingly recognized as very 
influential. Such a careful, wise, and well-docu- 
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mented account of The Quarterly as the authors 
have begun to give us will be of great value.— 
Ww. BF. 


Tryon, Warren §., and Charvat, William. The 
cost books of Ticknor and Fields and their 
predecessors 1832-1858. New York: Bibliog. 
soc. Amer. Pp. 1+-508. 

Rev. by N. F. Adkins in BSP, XLIII, 351-60. 

Of interest for American editions of Victorians. 


Wright, Austin (ed.). “Victorian bibliography 
for 1948.” MP, XLVI, 242-72. 


The year’s work in English studies, Vol. XX VII 
(1946). Ed. for the English assoc. by F. S. 
Boas. New York: Oxford univ. pr., 1948. 
“The nineteenth century and after,” pp. 
218-57; “Bibliographica,”’ pp. 258-64. 


II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, 
AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Albertson, Dean. ‘The discovery of gold in 
California as viewed by New York and 
London.” Pacific spectator, III, 24-31. 


Anson, Harold. 7. B. Strong. London: 
8.P.C.K. Pp. 152. 


Rev. by L. Church in LQHR, July, pp. 195-97 
(“A dean—and Victorian Oxford’’). 


Aron, Robert, and others. De Marz au 
marzisme: 1848-1948. Paris: Flore, 1948. 
Pp. 320. 

Rev. by E. E. Noth in Books abroad, XXIII, 

152. 


Aspinall, Arthur. The early English trade un- 
tons. London: Batchworth pr. Pp. 442. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 16, p. 244. 


Aspinall, Arthur. Politics and the press, 1780- 
1850. London: Home & Van Thal. Pp. 511. 
Rev. by Wilson Harris in S, Feb. 25, p. 268. 


Blackburn, Barbara. Noble lord: the life of the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. London: Home 

& Van Thal. Pp. 247. 

Rev. in N & Q, Oct. 15, pp. 461-62; with 
praise by R. Partridge in NS, Nov. 12, pp. 561- 
62. 

Life-story of Lord Ashley, later Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the great philanthropist of the Victorian 
age—who freed the children from the cotton mills 
and was “the most hated man in England.” Writ- 
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ten by one who is neither historian nor economist, 
it reveals research and wise sympathy, and it 
achieves effectiveness.—W. D. T. 


Bolitho, Hector. The reign of Queen Victoria. 
... See VB 1948, 245. 


Rev. by J. B. Atkins in S, Mar. 4, pp. 300-301; 
in TLS, Apr. 2, p. 216. 


Bonnet, Theodore. The mudlark. New York: 

Doubleday. Pp. 305. 

Rev. by Edward Weeks in AM, CLXXXIV 
(August), 82; by Mary Ross in HTB, Aug. 14, 
p. 1; by H. G. Kelley in LJ, August, p. 1092; by 
Sally Benson in NYTBR, Aug. 14, p. 5; by Wil- 
liam Soskin in SRL, Aug. 13, p. 14. 

A novel, unimportant as history but pleasant 
reading, in which Victoria, Disraeli, and John 
Brown play important roles. 

Brown, Alan Willard. The Metaphysical So- 

ciety... . See VB 1948, 245. 

Rev. in JP, May 26, p. 364. 


Burn, W. L. “The age of equipoise: England 
1848-1868.’ NC, CXLVI, 207-24. 


Burton, Hester. Barbara Bodichon, 1827-1891. 

London: Murray. Pp. 220. 

Rev. in TLS, May 6, p. 299. The life and 
times of a distinguished Victorian feminist. 
Bury, Adrian. “William Havel, 1782-1857.” 

Connoisseur, CX XIV, 106-9. 


On a landscape artist. 


Cameron, Hector Charles. Joseph Lister: the 
friend of man. London: Heinemann, 1948. 
Pp. 168. 

Rev. by H. H. Bashford in S, Jan. 28, pp. 

125-26. 


Charlton, L. E. O. (ed.). The recollections of a 
Northumbrian lady, 1815-1866. London: 
Cape. Pp. 288. 

Rev. in TLS, June 10, p. 383. 


Coupland, Sir Reginald. Zulu battle piece: 
Isandhlwana. London: Collins, 1948. Pp. 
160. 

Rev. by Philip Magnus in S, Mar. 25, p. 414; 
in TLS, Jan. 8, p. 27. Deals with the English 

disaster of 1879. 


Cunnington, C. Willett. The art of English cos- 
tume. London: Collins, 1948. Pp. 256. 
Rev. by C. E. Vulliamy in S, Jan. 14, p. 56. 


De Beer, G. R. Travelers in Switzerland. New 
York: Oxford univ. pr. Pp. xvii+583. 
From 941 to 1945. 


Downer, Alan. “The making of a great actor— 
William Charles Macready.” Theatre an- 
nual 1948-1949 (Vol. VII), pp. 59-83. 


Dutton, Ralph. The English interior 1500 to 
1900. London: Batsford. Pp. 192. 
Rev. by James Lees-Milne in S, Mar. 18, p. 
372; in TLS, Apr. 16, p. 246. 


Ellis, Hamilton. Nineteenth-century railway 
carriages. London: Modern transport pub. 
co. Pp. 176. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Mar. 19, p. 190. 


Fetjé, Francois (ed.). The opening of an era, 
1848: an historical symposium. Trans. H. 
Shelley. London: Wingate, 1948. Pp. 472. 


Rev. by Allan Bullock in S, Jan. 21, pp. 88-89; 
in TLS, Mar. 12, p. 172. 


Fulford, Roger. The Prince Consort. London 
and New York: Macmillan. Pp. xii+292. 


Rev. by Dorothy M. Stuart in CR, CLXXVI, 
No. 1004 (August), 127-28; by Ralph Partridge 
in NS, Apr. 2, p. 328; by H. R. Trevor-Roper in 
NYTBR, July 24, p. 4; by James Pope-Hennessy 
in S, Mar. 25, p. 402; by Crane Brinton in SRL, 
July 30, p. 21; in TLS, Apr. 2, p. 216. 


Gallatin, A. E. “Aubrey Beardsley.’”’ PLC, X, 
81-84. 


Gaunt, William. “The work of Sir Henry 
Cole.”’ NC, CXLVI, 389-94. 


Gerber, John C. “Emerson and the political 
economists.’”’ NEQ, XXII, 336-57. 


Gernsheim, Helmut. Julia Margaret Cameron: 
her life and photographic work. Introd. by 
Clive Bell. London: Fountain pr., 1948. 
Pp. 85. See VB 1948, 246. 


A sympathetic study of an enthusiastic woman 
(1815-79) who, in spite of obvious eccentricities, 
won respect from a wide circle of literary and 
artistic friends and was a gifted pioneer in pho- 
tography. Her belief that ‘the noblest form of art 
was the allegorical or historical composition” led 
her into many absurdities, but her “straight- 
forward, truthful portraits” are free from false 
sentiment and “have made her work immortal in 
the annals of photography.”” Mrs. Cameron was 
an intimate friend of the Tennysons, and there 
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are frequent references to her in Sir Charles 

Tennyson’s new biography of the poet (g.v.). 

The most important feature of Mr. Gernsheim’s 

book is the fifty-four beautifully executed plates. 

In addition to Tennyson, who is pictured three 

times, literary figures whose photographs appear 

include Browning, Carlyle, Darwin, Longfellow, 

Sir Henry Taylor, Trollope, and Aubrey De Vere. 

A minor but interesting piece of Victoriana.— 

A. W. 

God’s Englishmen. Forty drawings by Richard 
Doyle. Text by Percival Leigh (1849). In- 
trod. by Michael Sadleir. London: Batsford. 
Pp. 89. 

Rev. in HTB, Mar. 27, p. 6. 

Gwynn, Denis. Young Ireland and 1848. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell. Pp. 325. 

Rev. in TLS, May 20, p. 324. 


Hagberg, Knut. Victoria, Drottning av Eng- 


land. Stockholm: Wahlstrém och Wid- 
strand. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 9, p. 579. 

Hale, Beatrice Forbes-Robertson. ‘Joseph 


Knight.” N & Q, Oct. 29, p. 464. 
Knight was editor of N & Q from 1883 to 1907. 


Halévy, Elie. Histoire du socialisme européen. 
Rédigée d’aprés des notes de cours par un 
groupe d’amis et d’éléves de Elie Halévy. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1948. 

Rev. by Elizabeth Wiskeman in S, May 27, 

p. 732; by T. Peardon in Thought, XXIV, 561-63. 


Hambourg, Daria. Richard Doyle: his life and 
work. New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. Pp. 
96. See VB 1948, 246. 

Rev. by M. L. Becker in HTB, Dec. 26, 1948, 

p. 6; by A. 8S. Plaut in LJ, Feb. 1, p. 199; by 

Osbert Lancaster in S, Apr. 30, p. 532. 


Harbron, Dudley. The conscious stone: the life 
of Edwin William Godwin. London: Latimer 
house. Pp. 208. 

Rev. by H. G. F. in Connoisseur, XXIII, 130. 

Biography of a Victorian architect. 


The history of The Times, Vol. III. . . . See VB 
1948, 247. 


Rev. by R. C. K. Ensor in History, new ser., 
XXXIV, 151-52; by A. H. Imlah in JMH, XXI, 
251-52. 
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Hoffman, Ross. “The Whigs and the ‘liberal’ 
pope, 1846-1850.’ Thought, XXIV, 83-98. 


Hone, Joseph. “Queen Victoria in Ireland: 
1849.”’ NR, CX XXIII, 61-74. 


Howlett, Joseph. ‘“The Palace grounds.” NR, 
CXXXIII, 168-70. 
The Crystal Palace was destroyed by fire in 
November, 1936, but the grounds are again open. 


Hughes, Edward. “Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
civil service reform, 1853-5.’ EHR, LXIV, 
Part I, 53-88; Part II, 206-34. 


Hunt, R. N. C. “The ethics of Marxism.”’ NC, 
CXLV, 108-17. 


Kingsmill, Hugh. The progress of a biographer. 
London: Methuen. Pp. viii+194. 
Rev. in TLS, Mar. 26, p. 198. Contains a con- 
siderable amount of Victorian commentary. 


Lemonnier, Léon. Edouard VII: le roi de 
l’Entente cordiale. Paris: Hachette. Pp. 254. 


Rev. by S. B. Fay in Books abroad, XXIII, 
371. 


Lewis, D. B. Wyndham. Four favorites. Lon- 
don: Evans, 1948. Pp. xvi+216. New York: 
Longmans, 1949. Pp. xix+234. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 1, p. 4. Contains an essay on 
Lord Melbourne. 


Lloyd, Christopher. The Navy and the slave 
trade: The suppression of the African slave 
trade in the nineteenth century. London: 
Longmans. Pp. 314. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 7, p. 650. 


Long, Marcus. ‘British idealism in the nine- 
teenth century.”’ TQ, XVIII, 113-23. 


Maclean, Norman. Set free. London: Hodder. 
Pp. 256. 


Rev. in LQHR, July, pp. 284-85. Autobiogra- 
phy, Scottish. 


McLean, Ruari. George Cruikshank: his life and 
work as a book illustrator. New York: Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy. Pp. 100. See VB 1948, 
247. 

Rev. by M. L. Becker in HTB, Dec. 26, 1948, 

p. 6; by A. S. Plaut in LJ, Feb. 1, p. 199. 

MacLeod, R. D. “Church statistics for Eng- 
land.” HJ, XLVI (1948), 351-57. 
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Contains some interesting facts concerning 
nineteenth-century membership in the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic churches.—K. L. 


Macnaghten, A. I. “Some letters of Caroline 
Norton.” N & Q, Jan. 8, pp. 6-12; Jan. 22, 
pp. 32-34; Feb. 5, pp. 51-55; Mar. 5, pp. 
99-103. 


Martindale, Hilda. Some Victorian portraits. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 
Rev. by E. Hammerton in LQHR, April, p. 
183; in TLS, Jan..15, p. 43. Portrays some family 
members, friends, and social workers. 


Melville, Herman. Journal of a visit to Lon- 
don... . See VB 1948, 248. 
Rev. in S, Dec. 23, p. 896; in TLS, Oct. 28, 
p. 698. 


Mersey, Viscount. The viceroys and governors- 
general of India, 1757-1947. London: Mur- 
ray. Pp. 179. 

Briefly noted in TLS, Nov. 25, p. 775. 


Middleton, Dorothy. Baker of the Nile. Lon- 

don: Falcon. Pp. 280. 

Rev. by Helen FitzRandolph in S, Dec. 9, 
pp. 832, 834; in TLS, Sept. 30, p. 630. 

Life of the man who discovered one of the two 
sources of the Nile and who was well known to the 
Victorians as a hunter and explorer.—K. L. 


Moore, Doris Langley. The woman in fashion. 

London: Batsford. 

Rev. by C. Willett Cunningham in S, Dec. 16, 
pp. 862, 864; in 7'LS, Dec. 23, p. 836. 

Contains over one hundred plates, many of 
them portraying Victorian styles in women’s 
clothes. Among other interesting facts adduced 
by Mrs. Moore is that the “‘smallness of the Vic- 
torian foot was merely a matter of excessively 
tight shoes.” —K. L. 


Nevins, Allan. America through British eyes. ... 
See VB 1948, 248. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 5, p. 87. 

O’Kelly, J. J. O'Connell calling: the liberator’s 
place in the world. Tralee: Kerryman. 
Rev. in TLS, May 20, p. 324. 


Oudendijk, Johanna K. Koningen Victoria. 
Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1947. 


Rev. in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 283. 


Pallette, Drew B. “The English actor’s fight 
for respectability.’’ Theatre annual, 1948- 
1949 (Vol. VII), pp. 27-34. 
Well-documented tracing of hot contention 

over the actor’s social status in last quarter of the 

nineteenth century, ending with the knighting of 

Irving by the queen. Includes mention of activity 

by Ruskin, Ford Madox Brown, F. C. Burnand, 

Oscar Wilde, George Moore.—W. D. T. 


Piper, John. Buildings and prospects. London: 

Architectural pr. Pp. 146. 

Rev. in TLS, June 17, pp. 389-90. 

An important Ruskin association item. One of 
Mr. Piper’s statements: “On visual matters one 
can be sure—whatever it is—Ruskin has said it 
before, and always said it better.” —K. L. 


Reckitt, Maurice B. Maurice to Temple. ... 
See VB 1948, 248. 
Rev. by T. Callander in HJ, XLVI (1948), 
181-84. 


Reddaway, T. F. “London in the nineteenth 
century—I.’’ NC, CXLV, 363-74. 


Reyburn, H. A. Nietzsche: the story of a human 
philosopher. . . . See VB 1948, 248. 
Rev. by F. Vial in Thought, XXIV, 547-48. 


Reynolds, Graham. Nineteenth century draw- 
ings, 1850-1900. London: Pleiades bks. Pp. 
52. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 16, p. 821. Deals with the 

French, English, and German schools. 


Rostow, W. W. British economy of the nine- 
teenth century. . . . See VB 1948, 248. 
Rev. by A. H. Imlah in JZH, IX, 95-96. 


Rothstein, Andrew. “A meeting with Karl 

Marx.” TLS, July 15, p. 464. 

An interesting account, published in full for 
the first time, of a meeting between Marx and the 
liberal aristocrat, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Grant-Duff, including a long letter celebrating 
the occasion, dated February 1, 1879.—K. L. 


Ryan, Alvan S. “Catholic social thought and 
the great Victorians.” Thought, XXIII 
(1948), 641-56. 


Sarzano, Frances. Sir John Tenniel. New 
York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. Pp. 96. See 
VB 1948, 249. 
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Rev. by M. L. Becker in HTB, Dec. 26, 1948, 
p. 6; by A. S. Plaut in LJ, Feb. 1, p. 199; by 
Osbert Lancaster in S, Apr. 30, 1948, p. 532. 


Schapiro, Jacob Salwyn. Liberalism and the 
challenge of fascism: social forces in England 
and France (1815-1870). New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Pp. xi+421. 

Rev. in Canadian forum, XXIX, 94; in Cur- 
rent hist., XVI, 343; by Crane Brinton in HTB, 
May 1, p. 18; by F. L. Schuman in New R, July 4, 
p. 17; by Hans Kohn in NYTBR, Apr. 24, p. 10. 


Schenk, H. G. The aftermath of the Napoleonic 
wars... .See VB 1948, 249. 


Rev. by Douglas Dakin in History, new ser., 
XXIV, 14445. 


Schumpeter, Joseph A. ‘“The Communist mani- 
festo in sociology and economics.” JPE, 
LVII, 199-212. 


Shawe-Taylor, Desmond. Covent Garden. 
(“World of music series,’’ No. 4.) London: 
Chanticleer, 1948. Pp. 72. 

Rev. in HTB, Apr. 24, p. 16; by Catherine 
Keyes in LJ, Dec. 15, 1948, p. 1819; by P. L. 
Miller in Music libr. assoc. notes, VI, 306; by 
Richard Lister in NS, Dec. 18, 1948, p. 556; by 
Howard Taubman in NYTBR, Feb. 13, p. 27; 
in TLS, May 29, 1948, p. 300. 


Sitwell, Sacheverell. Morning, noon and night 
in London. London: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 
85. 

Rev. by Philip Trower in S, Feb. 4, pp. 163- 

64. Contains colored lithographs by the Victorian 

artist Alfred Concanen (d. 1886). 


Strachey, Lytton. Queen Victoria. (Collected 
ed.) London: Chatto & Windus. Pp. 268. 
Eminent Victorians. (Collected ed.) Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus. Pp. 320. 

Rev. by James Pope-Hennessy in S, Feb. 25, 

p. 264; in TLS, June 17, p. 396. These are 7s. 6d. 

reprints, in a 6-vol. series with Strachey’s other 

biographical writings. 

Strich, Fritz. Goethe und die Weltliteratur. 
Bern, 1946. 

Atkins (see reference under III) mentions this 
as containing treatment of Werther in England. 


Struik, Dirk J. ‘Frederick Engels in New Eng- 
land.”” NEQ, XXII, 240-43. 
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Tierney, Michael (ed.). Daniel O’Connell: nine 
centenary essays. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 
Pp. 306. 

Rev. in TLS, May 20, p. 324. 


Tolles, Frederick B. “Two letters of John 
Bright.” N & Q, Dec. 24, pp. 566-68. 


Wearmouth, Robert F. Some working-class 
movements of the nineteenth century. London: 
Epworth pr. Pp. 352. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 282. 


Whitridge, Arnold. Men in crisis: the revolu- 
tions of 1848. New York: Scribner’s. Pp. 
364. 

Rev. by J. H. Berthel in LJ, Sept. 15, p. 1319; 

by Crane Brinton in NYTBR, Oct. 16, p. 20. 


Whyte, A. Gowans. “Victorian rationalism 
and religion.”’ Rationalist annual, pp. 81-88. 


Wingfield-Stratford, Esmé. This was a man: 
the biography of the honourable Edward Vesey 
Bligh, diplomat, parson, squire. London: 
Hale. Pp. 288. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, p. 717. 


Yates, Raymond Francis, and Yates, Mar- 
guerite Louise. Guide to Victorian antiques: 
with notes on the early nineteenth century. 
New York: Harper. Pp. xv+246. 


Ill. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND 
LITERARY FORMS: ANTHOLOGIES 


Atkins, Stuart Pratt. The testament of Werther 
in poetry and drama. Cambridge: Harvard 
univ. pr. Pp. xii+322. 

Indicates that very little use was made of 
Goethe’s story in Victorian poetry and drama (cf. 
pp. 57-59); does not deal with the Victorian criti- 
cal essay, familiar essay, or prose fiction. Empha- 
sis is given to Thackeray’s burlesque poem: eleven 
items are listed under Thackeray in the bibliog- 
raphy.—W. D. T. 


BBC. Third Program, contributors to. ‘Ideas 
and beliefs of the Victorians.’”’ London: 
Sylvan pr. Pp. 448. See VB 1948, 251. 
Rev. by C. E. Vulliamy in S, Apr. 22, pp. 


549-50. 
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Bailey, James Osler. Pilgrims through space 
and time; trends and patterns in scientific and 
utopian fiction. New York: Argus bks., 1947. 
Pp. 341. 

Rev. by J. W. Chase in NYTBR, Dec. 28, 

1947, p. 6; by Edwin Fadiman, Jr., in SRL, Sept. 

13, 1947, p. 34. 


Battenhouse, Henry M. Poets of Christian 
thought. Evaluations from Dante to T. S. 
Eliot; including the works of . . . Tennyson, 
Browning.... New York: Ronald pr., 
1947. Pp. vii+175. 

Rev. by F. Connolly in Thought, XXIV, 145- 

46. 


Baugh, Albert C. (ed.). A literary history of 

England. . . . See VB 1948, 250. 

Rev. by E. A. Cross in CE, X, 293; by John J. 
Perry in JEGP, XLVIII, 147-49; extensively by 
René Wellek in MP, XLVII, 39-45; by J. Slat- 
tery in Thought, XXIV, 143-45; in TLS, Mar. 26, 
p. 202. 


Bowra, C. M. The Romantic imagination. Cam- 

bridge: Harvard univ. pr. Pp. 306. 

Here are the lectures given when Bowra was 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry at 
Harvard, 1948-49. Includes lectures on “The 
house of life,’’ ‘Atalanta in Calydon,” “Christina 
Rossetti.” Many other Victorian works and au- 
thors are treated passim: e.g., Arnold, Browning, 
Kipling, Tennyson, Yeats. These lectures are 
fresh, rich, stimulating.—W. D. T. 


Carré, Meyrick H. Phases of thought in Eng- 
land. New York: Oxford univ. pr. Pp. xix+ 
392. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 19, p. 541. “A selective ac- 
count of English thought from the days of Bede 
down to the Oxford Hegelians at the end of the 
nineteenth century.” 


Cooke, John D., and Stevenson, Lionel. Eng- 
lish literature of the Victorian period. (‘‘Apple- 
ton-Century handbooks of literature’ se- 
ries.) New York: Appleton. Pp. xii+438. 


Professors Cooke and Stevenson have pre- 
pared this book for the Appleton-Century series 
“Handbooks of literature.” It contains the usual 
“Handbook” materials: brief sections on major 
figures; sentences and paragraphs on minor fig- 
ures; selective bibliographies; short essays on 


various matters germane to the study of the pe- 
riod and its literature. The book will be welcomed 
by professors of Victorian literature; it will cer- 
tainly be placed on collateral reading lists for 
undergraduates and will be required in many 
courses for use in conjunction with an anthology. 
Its value for advanced graduate teaching appears 
to be limited, though it might be employed for 
purposes of general information in beginning 
graduate seminars, where a core of basic material 
is wanted for all members of the group. In such a 
course the new “Handbook” may fill a need which 
no single history of literature or “background” 
book has thus far supplied. For the most part, 
Cooke and Stevenson have presented the stand- 
ard and necessary “Handbook” materials di- 
rectly, at a fairly elementary level, and appear to 
have had the undergraduate student rather than 
the graduate in mind in preparing their text. This 
is by no means a derogatory comment. 

In my opinion, the ancillary materials on poli- 
tics, the life of the queen, fine arts, book publish- 
ing, etc., are more satisfactory than the sections 
on individual authors, which, because the book 
treats so many writers, are sometimes greatly 
foreshortened. In the “catalogue’’ sense, however, 
even these very short sections have their place 
This type of book is usually a compromise be- 
tween a short encyclopedia of a period and a his- 
tory of its literature. In the present case the ef- 
fect of emphasis on literary history in the sections 
on individual writers—necessarily incomplete lit- 
erary history in most cases—suggests that per- 
haps the encyclopedic approach might have pro- 
duced better results. This, let it be readily ad- 
mitted, is a matter of opinion. 

The book presents a good appearance. It is 
well printed and well indexed (though the index 
may not have been checked carefully enough— 
casual examination shows, for example, that 
James Clarence Mangan is listed as “John Clar- 
ence”). English literature of the Victorian period 
deserves a good reception by Victorianists and 
wide use by their students.—K. L. 


Dingle, Herbert. Science and literary criticism. 
London: Nelson. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 30, p. 860. Contains essays 
on Swinburne and Browning, among others. 


Ekeberg, Gladys Winifred. ‘“The English novel 
as a vehicle for tragedy—Richardson 
through Hardy.’’ Summaries of doctoral 
diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, VIII (1944), 195- 
97. 
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Emden, C. 8. Oriel papers. New York: Oxford 
univ. pr., 1948. Pp. 233. 
Shori sketches of some notable members of 
Oriel College, from Elizabethan to Victorian 
times. Included are Froude, Newman, Pattison. 


Evans, Marjorie R. (comp.). An anthology of 
Victorian verse. London: Methuen. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 23, p. 839. 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious trends in 
English poetry. Vol. III: 1789-1830. Ro- 
mantic faith. New York: Columbia univ. pr. 
Pp. ix+549. 

Rev. by H. Magaret in Thought, XXIV, 

537-38. 


Farren, Robert. The course of Irish verse. Lon- 
don: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. 184. See 
VB 1948, 251. 


Rev. by R. McFadden in LL, LXI, 86-92; in 
TLS, Jan. 29, p. 75. Includes treatment of Alling- 
ham, Mangan, Yeats, and other Victorians. 


Fuson, Benjamin Willis. Browning and his 
English predecessors in the dramatic monolog. 
(“State University of Iowa studies,” Vol. 
VIII.) State univ. of Iowa, 1948. Pp. 96. 


A condensed revision of the author’s disserta- 
tion, The dramatic monolog in English poetry be- 
fore Browning, submitted to the State University 
of Iowa in 1942. The subject is now approached 
with additional data and a somewhat different 
point of view. Browning is shown not to be a tech- 
nical innovator of this genre, but his brilliant 
psychography made his use of it appear unique. 
Fuson cites over eight hundred monologic poems 
by about two hundred poets before Browning. 
This work claims to be “essentially the first ex- 
tended treatment of the English dramatic mono- 
log with respect to its generic status, correlated 
with what appears to be the first survey of Eng- 
lish poetry undertaken specifically to ascertain 
the earlier history of this form.’’ A noteworthy 
contribution, heavily annotated. The unpub- 
lished original dissertation cites over a thousand 
poems not mentioned in this work, gives individu- 
al page references and a bibliography. See note 5 
of the present work for an account of earlier 
studies bearing on this topic.—W. D. T. 


Giartosio de Courten, M. L. “La ‘fratellanza 
preraffaellita’ cent’anni dopo.” Nuova 
antol., No. 1788, pp. 380-95. 
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Gordon, George Stuart. “Virgil in English 
poetry.”’ In his The discipline of letters (see 
VB 1947, 253). 

Asserts Virgil’s “control” as ranging “from 

Aldhelm to Bridges.’’ Another essay is ““Andrew 

Lang.” 


Highet, Gilbert. The classical tradition: Greek 
and Roman influences on Western literature. 
New York and London: Oxford univ. pr. 
Pp. xxxviii+763. 

Includes substantial treatment of a number of 

Victorians, especially Arnold, Browning, Hous- 

man, Swinburne, Tennyson. Fully indexed. 


Hough, Graham. The last Romantics. London: 
Duckworth. 
Rev. by Ronald Lewin in S, Nov. 25, pp. 750, 
752. Deals with Ruskin, Rossetti, Morris, Pater, 
et al. 


Johnson, Louise Hening. “America in the 
thought of leading British men of letters, 
1830-1890.’’ Summaries of doctoral diss., 
Univ. of Wisconsin, VIII (1944), 200-202. 


Klemm, Werner. Die englische Farce im 19. 
Jahrhundert. Bern: Verlag A. Francke Ag., 
1946. Pp. 191. 

Rev. by N. B. Fagin in MLN, LXIV, 139. 


Leavis, F. R. The great tradition: George Eliot, 
Henry James, Joseph Conrad. New York: 
Stewart. Pp. 266. See VB 1948, 251. 

Rev. briefly in CE, X, 356; by Joseph Kraft in 
N, Mar. 5, p. 279; by John Farrelly in New R, 
Feb. 14, p. 25; by Herbert Barrows in NYTBR, 
Apr. 24, p. 6; by Arthur Mizener in ParR, XVI, 
547-49; by Seymour Betsky in SeR, LVII, 525- 
33; by H. M. Jones in SRL, Apr. 16, p. 26; in 
TLS, Feb. 12, p. 104. 


Logan, James Venable. Wordsworthian criti- 
cism: a guide and a bibliography. Columbus: 
Ohio State univ., 1947. Pp. xii+304. 

Rev. by E. Bernbaum in JEGP, XLVII 
(1948), 432-35. Includes ‘‘Trends in criticisms,” 
a history (about 150 pp.) of interpretations of 
Wordsworth; “Notes on items prior to 1850”; and 
a selected “Bibliography of criticism,’ 1850- 
1944. 

Miles, Bernard. The British theatre. (“Britain 

in pictures: the British people in pictures’’ 

series.) London: Collins, 1948. Pp. 48. 8 
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colored pls.; 21 illus. in black and white. 
Short bibliog. on p. 48. 


Miller, Charles J. “British and American influ- 
ences on the religious revival in French 
Europe, 1816—1848.’’ Summaries of doctoral 
diss... . Northwestern univ., XV (1948), 
173-78. 


Murry, John Middleton. Katherine Mansfield 
and other literary portraits. (“Uniform se- 
ries,’ Vol. I.) London: Nevill. Pp. 242. 


Pp. 215-29 on “Thomas Hardy.” 


Neill, Thomas P. Makers of the modern mind. 
(“Science and culture’’ series.) Milwaukee: 
Bruce. Pp. xi+391. 

Rev. by Joseph McSorley in CWd, CLXX, 

76-77. Deals with Kant, Bentham, Darwin, 

Freud, et al. 


Osborne, Mary Tom. Advice-to-a-painter po- 
ems, 1633-1856: an annotated finding list, 
with introduction. Foreword by R. H. Grif- 
fith. Univ. of Texas. Pp. 92. 

A few Victorian authors are shown to have 
used the type of poem here treated. 


Rollins, Hyder E. The Keats circle: letters and 
papers, 1816-1878... .See VB 1948, 252. 
Rev. by Edward Weeks in AM, CLXXXIII 

(April), 76; briefly in CE, X, 423; in Current 

hist., XVI, 169; by John Farrelly in New R, Jan. 

17, p. 25; by H. W. Garrod in S, June 17, p. 826. 


Roloff, Walter; Mix, Morton; and Nicolai, 
Martha. German literature in British maga- 
zines, 1750-1860. Ed. Bayard Quincy Mor- 
gan and A. R. Hohlfeld, with historical 
foreword by A. R. Hohlfeld. Madison: 
Univ. of Wisconsin pr. Pp. 364. 

Rev. by W. Friederich in Comparative lit., II 

(1950), 89-91. 


Routh, Harold Victor. English literature and 
ideas in the twentieth century: an inquiry into 
present difficulties and future prospects. New 
York: Longmans, 1948. Pp. viii+204. 

Rev. by Jules Schwerin in SRL, Feb. 26, p. 38. 

Includes treatment of Barrie, Beerbohm, Bridges, 

Hardy, Kipling. 


Sampson, Ashley (ed.). The Englishman’s re- 
ligion: an anthology. (“Library of English 


thought and life.’’) London: Allen & Unwin, 

1948. Pp. 122. 

Rev. by P. Fisher in LQHR, January, pp. 
85-86. 


Secker, Martin (ed.). The eighteen-nineties. . . . 
See VB 1948, 252. 
Rev. by C. E. Vulliamy in S, Mar. 11, p. 336. 


Steele, Mable A. E. “The Woodhouse tran- 
scripts of the poems of Keats.” Harvard 
libr. bull., IIT, 232-56. 


Strout, A. L. “Contributors to Blackwood’s 
magazine.’ N & Q, Dec. 10, pp. 541-43. 


Thomson, J. A. K. The classical background of 
English literature... . See VB 1948, 252. 
Rev. by F. L. Lucas in Class. rev., LXIII, 67- 

69; by V. De Sola Pinto in English, VII, 139-40; 

by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de France, 

CCCVI, 727-29. 


“Utilitarianism.” TLS, Nov. 11, p. 733. 


An article occasioned by the work of Plame- 
natz (see IV, Mill). 


Vivante, Leone. La poesia inglese e il suo con- 
tributo alla conoscenza dello spirito. Firenze: 
Vallecchi, 1947. Pp. 542. 

Rev. in Riv. di filos., XX XIX (1948), 85. 


Voss, Arthur W. M. “The Biglow papers in 
England.”’ AL, XXI, 340-42. 


Wagenknecht, Edward Charles (ed.). Murder 
by gaslight: Victorian tales. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 437. 

Rev. by Kelsey Guilfoil in Chicago Sunday 
tribune, Nov. 6, p. 3; in HTB, Nov. 6, p. 31; by 
A. B. in NYTBR, Nov. 6, p. 20. 

Contents: Braddon, Lady Audley’s secret; 
Dickens, The trial for murder; Collins, The dead 
alive; Reade, The Knightsbridge mystery; A. B. 
Edwards, A night on the borders of the Black For- 
est. Introd. by Wagenknecht. 


Walbank, F. Alan (ed.). England yesterday and 
today: in the works of the novelists, 1837 to 
1938. London: Batsford. Pp. xii+244. 

Rev. by Philip Magnus in S, Nov. 18, pp. 698, 

700; in TLS, Sept. 30, p. 636. 


Wellek, René, and Warren, Austin. Theory of 
literature. New York: Harcourt. Pp. x +403. 
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Rev. extensively by R. M. Sargent in CEA 
Critic, XI, No. 6, 2-6 (replies by R. E. Amacher, 
George Arms, and J. M. Kuntz in No. 7, pp. 2-3); 
by Harry Levin in Germanic rev., XXIV, 303-6; 
by G. F. Whicher in H7'B, Mar. 27, p. 14; by 
William Troy in Hudson rev., II, 619-21; by W. 
M. Frohock in RoR, XL, 306-10. 

A compact, intelligent, well-balanced, and ex- 
traordinarily well-informed treatment of the sub- 
ject. At the same time a survey and criticism of 
literary theory in the important European lan- 
guages. The authors emphasize the autonomy of 
literature as an art. Literature is a way of know- 
ing, different from science in that it is “presenta- 
tional’ rather than “discursive.” Its seriousness 
is a “seriousness of perception.’’ Accordingly, the 
authors emphasize the intrinsic rather than the 
extrinsic approach. A literary work should be 
studied primarily as a closed form determined by 
its own artistic purpose, and only secondarily as 
a reflection of biography, psychology, social 
trends, or the history of ideas. On the other hand, 
a literary work is not entirely explained by its 
author’s intention and performance. Its subse- 
quent history is that of its re-creation in the 
minds of readers. Literary study is not a science, 
but its brightest hope is in developing exacter 
concepts, terminology, and methods. There is 
little to object to in all this. Individual state- 
ments occasionally sound extreme, but they are 
soon countered by the appropriate qualifications. 
The high level of discussion is well sustained. 
Nevertheless, the chapter on “Image, metaphor, 
symbol, myth” is extremely good, whereas that 
on “Euphony, rhythm, and meter’’ is relatively 
weak, giving less an account of metrical theory 
than of recent extravagances on the subject. The 
book is well and compactly written, but it would 
be easier and more vivid reading were there more 
illustration. This want is the more regrettable in 
that the illustratory material, like the brief his- 
tory of Milton interpretation, is often excellent. 
The book contains a full and valuable bibliogra- 
phy, organized by chapters.—William Irvine. 
West, Ray B., and Stallman, Robert W. The 

art of modern fiction. New York: Rinehart. 

Pp. x+652. 

Rev. in NCP, IV, 247-48. An anthology, with 
critical analyses. 

Willey, Basil. Nineteenth century studies: 

Coleridge to Matthew Arnold. London: Chat- 

to & Windus. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 2, p. 790. 





IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Acton. Himmelfarb, Gertrude. “The Ameri- 
can revolution in the political theory of 
Lord Acton.” JMH, XXI, 293-312. 


Arnold, Matthew (see also I, Marchand; II, 
Blackburn; III, Bowra, Highet). Abel, Dar- 
rel. “Strangers in nature—Arnold and 
Emerson.”’ Univ. of Kansas City rev., XV, 
205-14. 

Contrasts Arnold as “the bride in sackcloth” 
to Emerson as “the immortal pupil”; alleges 
misanthropy in Arnold, philanthropy in Emer- 
son; insists that Arnold “never could enter the 
world of nature”; contends that Emerson has be- 
come, “as Arnold could not, a benign and potent 
influence on his country’s life—for Arnold is 
merely read, while Emerson is lived.” This ar- 
ticle is unconvincing.—W. D. T. 


Armytage, W. H. G. “Arnold and Gladstene: 
some new letters.’’ 7Q, XVIII, 217-26. 
Both sides of a correspondence of twenty-five 

years, beginning in 1859, expressing sympathy 

and respect between them. 


Armytage, W. H. G. “Matthew Arnold and 
Richard Cobden in 1864: some recently dis- 
covered letters.”” RES, XXV, 249-54. 


Bonnerot, Louis. Empédocle sur l’Etna. Etude 
critique et traduction par Louis Bonneret. 
Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1947. 
Pp. 167. 

Rev. by Arnold Whitridge in JEGP, XLVIII, 

431-37. 


Bonnerot, Louis. Matthew Arnold. poéte. Essai 
de biographie psychologique. Paris: Didier, 
1947. Pp. 584. 

Rev. by Arnold Whitridge in J/EGP, XLVIII, 

431-37. 


Brown, Edward K. Matthew Arnold: a study in 

conflict... .See VB 1948, 253. 

Rev. by J. J. Reilly in CWd, CLXX, 78-79; by 
C. Bennet in Dalhousie rev., X XIX, 203; by Wil- 
liam Blackburn in MLN, LXIV, 575-76; by W. 
Templeman in Personalist, XXX, 82-83; by T. 
Kirby in Thought, XXIV, 352-53; by Carleton 
Stanley in TQ, XIX, 106-9. 


Chambers, E. K. Matthew Arnold... .See 
VB 1948, 253. 
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Rev. by J. J. Reilly in CWd, CLXX, 78-79; by 
Lloyd Davidson in MLN, LXIV, 211-12; by 
E. K. Brown in MP, XLVII, 67-69. 

Jump, J. D. “Matthew Arnold and the Specta- 
tor.”’ RES, XXV, 61-64. 

Macdonald, Isobel. The buried self: a back- 
ground to the poems of Matthew Arnold, 
1848-1851. London: Davies. Pp. 238. 

Rev. in N & Q, June 11, p. 263. 


“The open vision.’’ TLS, Jan. 8, p. 24. 
Occasioned by, but not a review of, Bonnerot’s 
recent works on Arnold (g.v.). 


Trilling, Lionel. Matthew Arnold. New ed. New 
York: Columbia univ. pr. Pp. 465. 
Rev. briefly in CE, XI, 118. Less a revision 
than a reprint of the work first issued in 1939. 


Trilling, Lionel (ed.). The portable Matthew 
Arnold. With an introd. by Trilling. 
(“Viking portable library.’’?) New York: 
Viking. Pp. viii+659. 

Rev. by B. R. Redman in SRL, Aug. 27, p. 38. 

Turner, Paul. “Dover Beach and The Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich.’’ ESt, XXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 173-78. 


Willey, Basil. Nineteenth century studies: Cole- 
ridge to Matthew Arnold. New York: Co- 
lumbia univ. pr.; London: Chatto & Win- 
dus. Pp. v+287. 

Includes treatment of the ramifications of 
nineteenth-century thought in the writings of 
Arnold, Carlyle, Coleridge, George Eliot, J. 8. 
Mill. 


Bailey, P. J. (see Tennyson: Fairchild). 
Barham, R. H. (see Dickens: R., J. D.). 


Baring (see also I, Marchand). Lovat, Laura. 
Maurice Baring. . . . See VB 1948, 254. 
Rev. by Robert Wilberforce in CWd, CLXIX, 

77-78. 

Barnes, William. Poems grave and gay. Sel. 
and ed. with foreword and biographical 
notes by Giles Dugdale. Dorchester: Long- 
mans. Pp. x+116. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 19, p. 538. 


Barrie (see also I, Marchand; III, Routh). 
Child, Harold. Essays and reflections. Ed. 


with memoir by S. C. Roberts. London: 

Cambridge univ. pr., 1948. Pp. xii+185. 

Includes reprints of “J. M. Barrie as drama- 
tist,” ‘Adventures of a novel (Hardy’s Tess],”’ 
“Some story-tellers [including Quiller-Couch and 
Stanley J. Weyman],” “Stevenson after fifty 
years,” “Anthony Trollope,” ‘The mystery of 
Yeats.” 

Rev. in N & Q, Jan. 22, p. 44; by J. M. Brown 
in SRL, Jan. 29, p. 34; in TLS, Oct. 2, 1948, p. 
556. 
Beardsley. Symons, Arthur. Aubrey Beards- 

ley. London: Unicorn pr. Pp. 63. 

Rev. in TLS, Mar. 19, p. 184. 


Walker, R. A. (ed.). A Beardsley miscellany. 
London: Lane. Pp. 116. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 12, p. 516. 
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Yvonne. Mrs. Gaskell. (“English novelists”’ 
series.) London: Home & Van Thal. Pp. 
112. 

Rev. in N & Q, July 9, p. 308; by C. E. Vul- 
liamy in S, May 6, pp. 615-16; in TLS, May 13, 
p. 310. 

Gatty, Margaret. Maxwell, Christabel. Mrs. 
Gatty and Mrs. Ewing. London: Constable. 
Pp. 256. 

Rev. by Alice Acland in S, Apr. 22, pp. 547- 
48. The lives and works of two very minor female 
Victorian novelists and authors of children’s 
books. 


Gissing (see I, Marchand). 
Gladstone (see Arnold, Matthew: Armytage). 
Gosse (see I, Marchand). 


Green. Schuyler, Robert Livingston. “John 
Richard Green and his Short History.” 
PSQ, LXIV, 321-54. 

Haggard (see Kipling: D., A.). 

Hardy (see also I, Gordan, Marchand; III, 
Murry, Routh; Barrie: Child). Adams, 
Frederick B., Jr. “‘Another man’s roses.’’ 
New colophon, I1, 107-12. 

Blankenagel, John C. “‘A note on Hardy’s Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles and Goethe’s Faust.’’ 
German quart., XXII, 202-3. 


Breyer, Bernard. “The element of occasion- 
ality in the poetry of Thomas Hardy.” 
Abstr. of diss... . 1948, univ. of Virginia 
(1948), pp. 3-6. 


Guerard, Albert Joseph. Thomas Hardy: the 
novels and stories. Cambridge: Harvard 
univ. pr. Pp. xii+177. 

Rev. briefly in CE, XI, 116; by G. F. Whicher 
in HTB, Oct. 16, p. 14; by G. W. Hill in LJ, 
August, p. 1088; by Carlos Baker in NYTBR, 
Oct. 2, pp. 3, 45. 


A fresh appraisal of the Wessex novels, includ- 
ing some of the inferior ones, not unaccompanied 
by some surprising, if not perverse, criticism.— 
C. J. Weber. 

Hatch, Benton L. “Notes toward the definitive 
bibliography of Thomas Hardy’s Poems of 
the past and the present.’’ Colby libr. quart., 
Ser. II, pp. 195-98. 


Horsman, E. A. “The language of The dy- 
nasts.’’ DUJ, XLI, 11-16. 


Osawa, Mamoru. Studies of Thomas Hardy’s 
literature. Tokyo: Kenkyusha. Pp. 541. 


Peirce, Walter. “A visit to Max Gate.”’ Colby 
libr. quart., Ser. II, pp. 190-95. 
Memories of a conversation with Hardy in 

1909. 

Richards, Mary Caroline. “Thomas Hardy’s 
ironic vision.’’ NCF, III, 265-80; IV, 21-35. 


Rolland, Romain. Choix de lettres. Paris: 
Michel, 1948. 
Contains two letters (dated Feb. 24 and June 
23, 1897) about Rolland’s sister’s translation of 
Tess into French (pp. 202, 209). 


Sherman, George Witter. “The wheel and the 
beast: the influence of London on Thomas 
Hardy.” NCF, IV, 209-19. 


Short, Clarice. ‘Thomas Hardy and the mili- 
tary man.”’ NCF, IV, 129-36. 


Southworth, James Granville. The poetry of 
Thomas Hardy. . . . See VB 1948, 261. 
Rev. by W. Y. Tindall in MLN, LXIV, 65-66; 

by C. J. Weber in MLQ, X, 120-23. 


Weber, Carl J. “Some letters on Hardy’s 
‘Tess.’ ”’ Jour. Rutgers univ. libr., XIII, 1-6. 
Prints letters in the Symington collection from 

Hardy to Edward Clodd, and from Andrew Lang 

to Clodd, with Weber’s skilful annotations.— 

i ee A 


Webster, Harvey Curtis. On a darkling plain. 
... See VB 1948, 261. 
Rev. by Margaret Willy in English, VII, 142- 
43; by W. Y. Tindall in MLN, LXIV, 66-67; by 
C. J. Weber in MLQ, X, 242-43. 


Hare, Augustus J. C. Maugham, W. Somerset. 
“Augustus.”’ Cornhill mag., No. 981 (win- 
ter), pp. 167-99. 




















Charming, humorous account of the youth and 
later career of Hare. Full of interest for students 
of the Victorian age in general. Re-evaluation of 
Hare’s six-volume The story of my life-—A. W- 


Haydon. George, Eric. The life and death of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, 1786-1846. New 
York: Oxford univ. pr., 1948. Pp. 324. 
Rev. by K. John in NS, Jan. 15, p. 60; by 

Agnes Mongan in NYTBR, Feb. 27, p. 5; by 

Robin Ironside in S, Dec. 3, 1948, p. 742; in 

TLS, Jan. 1, p. 8. 


Henley (see also I, Marchand). Connell, John 
[John Henry Robertson]. W. EL. Henley. 
New York: Macmillan; London: Constable. 
Pp. xix+385. 

Rev. by Sylvia Norman in FR, new ser., 
CLXVI (December), 425; by Sir John Squire in 
Illus. London news, Sept. 24, p. 452; by Graham 
Greene in NS, Oct. 8, p. 388; by Carlos Baker in 
NYTBR, Dec. 11, p. 4; by C. E. Vulliamy in S, 
Sept. 9, p. 334; in TLS, Sept. 30, p. 630. 


Henty. Coffin, Louis. “George Alfred Henty: a 


bibliographical study of Henty and his 
writings for boys.’”?’ BBDI, XIX, 241-48. 


Hood. Scott, Noel. “Thomas Hood?” N & Q, 
Aug. 6, p. 348. 


Hopkins. Poems. ... Ed. by W. H. Gardner. 
... See VB 1948, 261. 
Rev. by Hermann Peschmann in English, 
VIII, 195-96. 
Bewley, Marius. “Hopkins and his critics.”’ 
ParR, XVI, 543-47. 
Review of books by Iyengar and Weyand 
listed below. 


Brinkley, Maxine. “He gave you song: (On 
reading Gerard Manley Hopkins) [verse].’’ 
CE, XI, 156. 

Conley, John. “Hopkins enshrined.” Poetry, 
LXXIV, 292-300. 

A long review article on five recent books 
about Hopkins. 

Doyle, Louis F., 8.J. “In the valley of the 
shadow of Hopkins.’’ CWd, CLXIX, 102-8. 
An attempt “to separate fact from fancy” in 

the legend of Hopkins. 

Fussell, Paul, Jr. “A note on The windhover.”’ 

MLN, LXIV, 271. 
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Gardner, W. H. Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844- 
1899): a study of poetic idiosyncrasy in rela- 
tion to poetic tradition. Vol. II. New Haven: 
Yale univ. pr.; London: Secker & Warburg. 
Pp. xiv+415. See VB 1948, 262. 

Rev. by Hermann Peschmann in English, VII, 
295-96; by Norman Nicholson in FR, new ser.; 
CLXVI (July), 65-66; by John Conley in Poetry, 
LXXIV, 293; by N. H. Pearson in SRL, Sept. 17, 
pp. 16-17; by J. Tyne in Thought, XXIV, 351-52 
(rev. of Vol. I; shows the poet to be “essentially 
a traditionalist, albeit a revolutionary tradition- 
alist”); in TLS, Sept. 23, p. 616; by Josephine 
Miles in YR, XXXIX (1950), 368-70. 


Holloway, Sister Marcella M. The prosodic 
theory of Gerard Manley Hopkins. . . . See 
VB 1948, 262. 

Rev. by Karl Shapiro in MLN, LXIV, 200- 

201. 


Iyengar, K. R. 8. Gerard Manley Hopkins: the 
man and the poet. Oxford: Oxford univ. pr., 
1948. Pp. 210. 


Peters, W. A. M. Gerard Manley Hopkins... . 
See VB 1948, 262. 
Rev. by Leonard Forster in ESt, XXX, 18-20; 
by J. Pick in Thought, XXIV, 534-36. 





Stobie, Margaret R. “Patmore’s theory and 
Hopkins’ practice.’’ TQ, XTX, 64-80. 


Symes, Gordon. “Hopkins, Herbert and con- 
temporary modes.” HJ, XLVII, 389-94. 


Vallette, Jacques. “Gerard Manley Hopkins.” 
Mercure de France, CCCVII, 529-31. 


Weyand, Norman (ed.). Immortal diamond: 
studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins. . . . See 
VB 1948, 262. 

Rev. by G. N. Shuster in HTB, Apr. 17, p. 7; 
by J. W. Chase in NYTBR, Sept. 18, p. 12; by 

Robert Halsband in SRL, Apr. 30, p. 12. 


Winters, Yvor. “The poetry of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins.” Hudson rev., I, 455-76; II, 61-93. 


Housman (see also III, Highet). Abel, Darrell. 
“Housman’s The true lover.” Ex, VIII, 
item 23. 


Haber, Tom Burns. “Housman’s poetic ear.” 
Poet lore, XIV (1948), 257-69. 
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Kingston, W. H. G. Kingsford, M. R. The life, 
work and influence of W. H. G. Kingston. 
Toronto: Ryerson pr., 1947. Pp. xvii+220. 
Rev. by K. Laurie in Dalhousie rev., XXVIII, 

409-10. Kingston (1814-80) was a prolific writer 

of stories for boys. 


Wilson, Edmund. The triple thinkers: twelve 
essays on literary subjects. New York: 
Oxford univ. pr., 1948. Pp. 270. 

Rev. and enl. ed. of the book first published 

in 1938. Includes “A. E. Housman,” pp. 60-71, 

and “Bernard Shaw at eighty,” pp. 165-96. 


Hudson. Green mansions. Introd. biographical 
sketch by Edwin Way Teale. (“Great 
illustrated classics.’’) New York: Dodd. Pp. 
261. 

D. “W. H. Hudson.”’ N & Q, Mar. 5, p. 104. 


Looker, Samuel. ““W. H. Hudson and Richard 
Jefferies.”” N & Q, Apr. 30, p. 195. 


Shepard, Odell (ed.). The best of W. H. Hudson. 
New York: Dutton. Pp. 317. 
Rev. by John Kieran in NYTBR, Oct. 30, 
p. 16. An anthology. 


Hunt, Leigh. Autobiography. Ed. with introd. 
and notes by J. E. Marpurgo. (“Cresset 
library.””) New York: Chanticleer; Lon- 
don: Cresset. Pp. xxviii+512. 

Rev. by Edward Sackville-West in NS, Apr. 9, 

p. 356; in TLS, Apr. 2, p. 218. 


Huxley (see also I, Marchand). Houghton, 
Walter E. ‘“‘The rhetoric of T. H. Huxley.” 
TQ, XVIII, 159-75. 

Jefferies (see Hudson: Looker). 

Jerrold. The whimsical tales of Douglas Jer- 
rold. (‘Story classics’’ series.) Emmaus, 
Pa.: Rodale pr., 1948. Pp. 168. 

Jones, Henry Arthur (see I, Marchand). 

Kinglake. Eothen. Ed. with introd. by P. H. 
Newby. London: Lehmann. Pp. 240. 

Rev. in TLS, June 24, p. 414. 

Eothen: or, traces of travel brought home from the 
East. Ed. with introd. and notes by Robin 
Fedden. London: Methuen, 1948. Pp. 368. 
Rev. in TLS, June 24, p. 414. 


Kingsley. Pope-Hennessy, Una. Canon Charles 

Kinglsey. ... See VB 1948, 263. 

Rev. by Charles Feilding in Canadian forum, 
XXIX, 20; by Lewis Wilshire in English, VII, 
244-45; by Frances Winwar in NYTBR, Dec. 4, 
p. 26; in 7'LS, under title “A Protestant liberal,” 


Feb. 5, p. 18. 


Kipling (see also I, Marchand; III, Bowra, 
Routh; Doyle: Grazebrook; Thomson: 
Kaufman). Croft-Cooke, Rupert. Rudyard 
Kipling. (“English novelists series.’’) Ameri- 
can ed. Denver: Alan Swallow, 1948. Pp. 
107. See VB 1948, 263. 

Rev. by G. F. Whicher in HTB, Aug. 28, p. 11; 
by Joseph Kraft in N, Aug. 20, p. 187; in NCP, 
IV, 167-68; by John Farrelly in New R, July 4, 
p. 18; by David Daiches in NYTBR, July 24, 
p. 17; by B. R. Redman in SRL, Aug. 20, pp. 
18-19. 


D., A. “A note on Rider Haggard and Kip- 
ling.” N & Q, Nov. 12, pp. 501-2. 


Randall, David A. ‘Kipling and the Free- 
Mason lions.’’ New colophon, I (1948), 407. 


Whitmore, J. B. “Source wanted.” N & Q, 
Apr. 30, p. 196. 


Landor (see also I, Marchand). C., T. C.; 
Wood, Frederick T.; Super, R. H. “Landor 
on a Waterloo poem.”’ N & Q, Mar. 5, p. 
106; Apr. 16, p. 174; Aug. 6, p. 349. 


Lang (see also III, Gordon; Hardy: Weber). 
Green, Roger Lancelyn. Andrew Lang: a 
critical biography. Leicester: E. Ward. 
Pp. 265. 

Rev. by D. R. Godfrey in ESt, XXX, 93-95. 


Murray, Gilbert. Andrew Lang the poet. New 
York: Oxford univ. pr., 1948. Pp. 28. 


Webster, A. B. (ed.) Concerning Andrew Lang. 
(The Lang lectures, 1927-37.) Oxford: 
Clarendon pr.; London: Cumberlege. Pp. 
320. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 2, p. 788. A collection of 
the Andrew Lang lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. 


Lear. Parisot, Henri (trans.). “Poémes par 
Edward Lear.”’ Mercure de France, CCCV, 
50-56. 
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Le Gallienne. Mead, H. R. “Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s ‘Perseus and Andromeda.’’”’ BSP, 
XLIII, 398-400. 


Lewes. Greenhut, Morris. ‘““G. H. Lewes’s criti- 
cism of the drama.’’ PMLA, LXIV, 350-68. 


Miles, F. R.; Moreton, R. L. “A portrait of 
G. H. Lewes.”” N & Q, Aug. 20, p. 368; 
Oct. 15, p. 459. 


Macaulay. Carleton, William G. “Macaulay 
and the trimmers.’’ Amer. scholar, XIX, 
73-82. 


Mangan. Hess, M. Whitcomb. “James Clar- 
ence Mangan: a story of triumph.’”’ CWd, 
CLXIX, 185-90. 


Maurice (see also II, Reckitt). Vidler, Alec R. 
The theology of F. D. Maurice. London: 
Student Christian movement pr. Pp. 248. 
Rev. by B. C. Plowright in FR, new ser.; 

CLXV (April), 279-80; by J. Lidgett in LQHR, 

July, pp. 264-65 (“revives effectively the memory 

of the foremost English theological thinker and 

teacher of the nineteenth century’’); by Marcus 

Knight in S, Apr. 1, pp. 451-52; in TLS, May 6, 

p. 300. 


Vidler, Alec R. Witness to the light... . See 
VB 1948, 264. 
Rev. by F. H. R. in Personalist, XX XI (1950), 
103-4. 


Mayhew. Mayhew, Henry. Mayhew’s London 
[selections from London labour and the 
London poor). Ed. Peter Quennell. London: 
Pilot pr. Pp. 569. 

Rev. with praise by T. W. H. in Dickensian, 

XLV, 106; by Gwendolen Freeman in S, pp. 

656, 658; in TLS, Mar. 5, p. 147. 


Meredith (see also I, Gordan, Marchand; 
Carlyle: If by your art; Dickens: Dickensian, 
Graham; also McNulty on Copperfield). 
Gettmann, Royal A. “Meredith as a pub- 
lisher’s reader.”” JEGP, XLVIII, 45-56. 
A very interesting, brief examination. This 

type of study could and should be made of the 

activities of several other Victorians who were 


both men of letters and publishers’ readers.— 
K. L. 


Gettmann, Royal A. “Serialization and Evan 
Harrington.’’ PMLA, LXIV, 963-75. 
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Morgan, Charles. ““George Meredith’s return.” 
AM, CLXXXIV (August), 78-80. 
A review article occasioned by Sassoon’s 
Meredith. 


Sassoon, Siegfried. Meredith. . . . See VB 1948, 

265. 

Rev. briefly in CE, X, 233-34; by Marie 
Stopes in LL, LXI, 170-71; unfavorably by 
M. M. Bevington in SAQ, XLVIII, 306-8; by 
R. B. Hudson in Trollopian, III, 309-12; by G. 8. 
Haight in YR, XX XVIII, 744-47. 


Mill (see also I, Marchand; Arnold, Matthew: 
Willey; Bentham: Hall). Anschutz, R. P. 
“The logic of J. S. Mill.””’ Mind, LVIII, 
277-305. 


Cadiou, R. “La philosophie de John Stuart 
Mill.”’ Rev. philos. de la France, CXXXTX, 
423-40. 


Davy, George. “L’explication sociologique et 
le recours 4 lhistoire, d’aprés Comte, 
Mill, et Durkheim.” Rev. de métaphys. et de 
morale, LIV, 330-62. 


Leavis, F. R. “Mill, Beatrice Webb and the 
‘English school.’ ’’ Scrutiny, XVI, 104-26. 


Mill, Anna J. “John Stuart Mill’s visit to 
Wordsworth.”” MLR, XLIV, 341-50. 


Plamenatz, John Petrov. Mill’s “Utilitarian- 
ism’’; reprinted with a study of the English 
utilitarians. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
228. 


Milnes (see I, Marchand). 


Mitford. Watson, V. G. Mary Russell Mitford. 
London: Evans. 
Rev. by Derek Hudson in S, Dec. 30, p. 926. 


Watson, V. G. “Mary Russell Mitford.” 
N & Q, June 11, p. 261. 


Moore (see also II, Pallette). Fitzpatrick, 
Kathleen. “‘A plea for Evelyn Innes.’”’ South- 
erly, IX (1948), 198-203. 


Morris (see also III, Hough). Adams-Acton, 
Murray. “Vandalism in English churches: 
the defacement of ecclesiastical art.’’ Con- 
noisseur, CX XIV, 72-78. 

Quotes Morris in protest against “restora- 
tion.” 
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Ed. “Two more Kelmscotts.”’ Colby libr. quart., 
Ser. II, p. 152. 


Grey, Lloyd Eric. William Morris, prophet of 
England’s new order. London: Cassell. Pp. 
386. 


Rev. by Lettice Fowler in S, Oct. 14, p. 512; 
in TLS, Oct. 14, p. 663. 


Newman (see also III, Emden). Apologia... 
An essay in aid of a grammar of assent .. . 
The idea of a university. ...See VB 1947, 
262-63, and VB 1948, 266. 


Rev. together by Leo L. Ward in MLQ, X, 
412-13. 


Sermons and discourses (1825-39). Also Ser- 
mons and discourses (1839-57). Also An 
essay on the development of Christian doctrine. 
New ed., with a preface and introd. in each 
vol. by Charles Frederick Harrold. New 
York, London, Toronto: Longmans. Pp. 
Xviii+348; xvii+382; xl+456. 

Rev. in Christian cent., Apr. 20, p. 498; by 
O. G. Lawson in LJ, Jan. 15, p. 125; by B. R. 
Redman in SRL, Mar. 26, p. 38. 

Although many of Newman’s sermons no 
longer have a vitality or striking relevance for 
our time, Professor Harrold has put into two 
volumes more than fifty that either well illustrate 
the continuing power that some of Newman’s 
sermons possess or indicate the nature and the 
development of Newman’s mind, or both. The 
dates when they were preached are given. In 
the preface to the Essay on development the 
editor points out that no other work of Newman 
underwent so much revision as this, from 1845 
to 1878. In the latter year appeared the final 
form, used as the text for the present edition. 
An appendix (pp. 417-35) gives a study by Ottis 
Ivan Schreiber: “Newman’s revisions in the 
Essay... .” 

In his prefaces and introductions to these 
three volumes, the late Professor Harrold has 
continued to be helpful, enlightening, wisely re- 
strained; he is sympathetic to Newman, yet 
strives to steer clear of special pleading. Each 
volume is provided with an index. It is to be 
hoped that the publishers will proceed with this 
new edition, so well presented thus far.—W. D. T. 


“Letters of J. H. Newman.” BLR, II, 262. 


Many family and other letters—“‘a good deal 
of interesting material still unpublished’”— 
presented to the library. 


Middleton, R. D. Newman and Bloxam.... 
See VB 1948, 266. 


Rev. by W. Gleeson in Thought, XXIV, 131- 
32. 


Pese, Esther R. B. “A suggested background 
for Newman’s ‘A dream of Gerontius.’ ”’ 
MP, XLVII, 108-16. 


Ruggles, Eleanor. Journey into faith. . . . See 
VB 1948, 266. 


Rev. by M. O’Connor in Thought, XXIV, 
129-31. 


Tristram, Henry. “The correspondence be- 
tween J. H. Newman and the Comte de 
Montalembert.”’ Dublin rev., No. 445, pp. 
118-38. 

Ward, Maisie. Young Mr. Newman... . See 
VB 1948, 267. 


Rev. by M. O’Connor in Thought, XXIV, 
129-31. 


North, Christopher (see Carlyle: If by your art). 

Norton, Caroline (see II, Macnaghten). 

Pater (see also III, Hough). Aldington, Rich- 
ard (ed.). Walter Pater: selected works... . 
See VB 1948, 267. 


Rev. briefly in CE, X, 296; in Current hist., 
XVI, 230; in HTB, Nov. 21, 1948, p. 32; by 
B. R. Redman in SRL, Jan. 29, p. 30. 


Bowra, C. M. “Walter Pater.’’ SeR, LVII, 
378-400. 


“Pater preaches.’”’ TLS, Apr. 16, p. 249 (lead- 
ing article). 

Patmore (see also Hopkins: Stobie). Coventry 
Patmore: selected poems. Ed. and introd. 
by Derek Patmore. London: Grey Walls pr. 
Pp. 64. 

Rev in TLS, Apr 30, p. 279. 


The poems of Coventry Patmore. Ed. F. Page. 
(“Oxford standard authors’”’ series.) Oxford: 
Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 534. 

Patmore, Derek. The life and times of Coventry 
Patmore. London: Constable. Pp. 264. 


Rev. by C. E. Vulliamy in S, Apr. 8, p. 482; 
in TLS, Apr. 30, p. 279. 


Pattison (see III, Emden). 




















Potter. Loys, Mrs. Charles (ed.). “Beatrix 
Potter.” New colophon, II, 82, 173-74. 


Query and reply. 


Quiller-Couch (see also Barrie: Child). Brit- 
tain, F. Arthur Quiller-Couch. ...See VB 
1948, 267. 

Rev. in CE, X, 233; in Trollopian, III, 318-19. 


Reade (see also III, Wagenknecht). Bonni- 
well, Ralph; Randall, David A. “The clois- 
ter and the hearth.’’ New colophon, II, 277, 
284-85. 

Query and reply. 


Rossettis (see also I, Angeli, Marchand; III, 
Bowra, Hough). Angeli, Helen Rossetti. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, his friends and his 
enemies. London: Hamilton. Pp. 311. 


Rev. by E. R. Vincent in S, May 6, p. 614; 
in TLS, Sept. 9, p. 582. 


Doughty, Oswald. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: a 
Victorian Romantic. New Haven: Yale 
univ. pr. Pp. 712. 


Rey. by S. C. Chew in HTB, Dec. 25, p. 3; 
by Peter Quennell in NYTBR, Nov. 20, p. 3; 
by C. E. Vulliamy in S, Sept. 30, p. 428. 

Important—for knowledge of Rossetti’s life 
and works and also of those of his family and cir- 
cle. It is a study of the development of Rossetti 
as an individual; the author announces that it is 
not a history of the Pre-Raphaelites, not a critical 
study of Rossetti’s or of the Pre-Raphaelites’ 
painting and poetry, not a biography of the 
Rossetti family. It succeeds in avoiding mere 
sensationalism and presents an objective account 
with a vast number of details. Based on “all 
available published and unpublished material,” 
this biography gives far more nearly the whole 
truth about Rossetti than any preceding one; 
and it clarifies the references in and the signifi- 
cance of The house of life and other poems— 
Rossetti’s wife was the inspiration actually of 
‘“‘very few of these sonnets or of the other poems 
usually associated with her name.” Convincingly, 
Doughty indicates that Rossetti had a passion for 
William Morris’ wife, lasting over many years. 

This is impressive and illuminating with refer- 
ence to Morris’ Earthly paradise and other works, 
the Brownings, Buchanan, George Meredith, 
Ruskin, Swinburne, etc. Useful annotation, 
though not so much as could be desired, is given 
on pp. 681-93. A select bibliography is on pp. 
694-99. Clearly, coolly, yet excitingly written, 
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this book will have wide and enduring value— 
W. D. T. 


Lang, Cecil Yelverton. “The French originals 
of Rossetti’s John of Tours and My father’s 
close.”” PMLA, LXIV, 1219-22. 


W., L. M. “The months: twelve sonnets.’ 
N & Q, Apr. 30, p. 196. 


Zaturenska, Marya. Christina Rossetti: a por- 
trait with background. New York: Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 311. 

Rev. by Peter Quennell in NYTBR, Nov. 20, 

pp. 3, 37; by Douglas Grant in SRL, Dec. 3, 

pp. 36, 40. 


Ruskin (see also II, Pallette, Piper; III, 
Hough). Clark, Sir Kenneth (ed.). Prae- 
terita: the autobiography of John Ruskin. 
London: Hart-Davis. Pp. 592. 

Rev. effusively by J. Howard Whitehouse in 
CR, CLXXVI, No. 1007 (November), 314-15; 
by Eric Gillett in FR, new ser.; CLXVI (August), 
140-41; in Mercure de France, CCCVII, 172; 
in TLS, July 8, pp. 437-38. 


Gaylord, C. Le Roy. “John Ruskin: an in- 
terpretation of his ‘daily maddening rage.’ ’’ 
MLQ, X, 81-88. 


John Ruskin and Effie Gray. . . . Ed. Admiral 
Sir William James. ... See VB 1948, 267. 
Rev. by E. K. Brown in JMH, XXI, 170-71. 


Leon, Derrick. Ruskin: the great Victorian. 
London: Routledge. Pp. 116. 
Rev. by Dorothy M. Stuart in English, VII, 
290-91; by Bonamy Dobrée in S, July 1, p. 20; 
in TLS, July 8, pp. 437-38. 


Quennell, Peter. John Ruskin: the portrait of a 
prophet. New York: Viking; London: 
Collins. Pp. xiv-+289. 

Rev. by K. T. Willis in LJ, Sept. 1, p. 1197; 
by Harold Nicolson in NYTBR, Oct. 23, p. 5; 
by Basil Willey in S, Dec. 2, p. 780; by Douglas 
Grant in SRL, Dec. 3, pp. 36, 40; in TLS, Dec. 
23, p. 840. 

A brilliant psychological study of Ruskin, 
with emphasis upon his emotional life. Though in 
telling the story of Ruskin’s marriage Mr. 
Quennell tries not to take sides, he treats the 
Grays with more sympathy than he accords to the 
Ruskins; but he understands Effie’s limitations 
and finds no adequate defense for her merciless 
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letter to Mrs. La Touche that destroyed Ruskin’s 
last chance of happiness with Rose. The book is 
by no means a definitive biography, and there is 
comparatively little analysis of the great body 
of Ruskin’s writing. The style is admirably 
smooth, and there is more than an occasional sen- 
tence capturing a flash of shrewd perception in 
flawless phrasing. Among the other Victorians 
given passing treatment, the Carlyles receive 
the most vivid portrayal, and the pages de- 
voted to the tragedy of their married life (pp. 97- 
102) are among the best in the book. Lack of any 
but the most elementary documentation vexes 
the reader and reduces the value of the work, and 
the absence of an index is deplorable.—A. W. 


R., J. “Ruskin: two unpublished letters.” 
N & Q, Nov. 12, pp. 500-501. 


Shaffer, Robert B. “Ruskin, Norton, and 
Memorial Hall.’’ Harvard libr. bull., III, 
213-31. 


Whitehouse, J. H. (ed.). Ruskin, prophet of the 
good life. New York: Oxford univ. pr., 
1948. Pp. 32. 


Contains seven addresses given at a Ruskin 
society luncheon by Lord Samuel, the minister of 
education, and others. 


Scott, Clement (see I, Marchand). 


Shaw (see also IV: Dickens: Dickensian: 
Shaw; Housman: Wilson). “A comment 
from G. B. 8. on E. J. West’s reviews.” 
QJS, XXXV, 510. 


Sixteen self sketches. New York: Dodd. Pp. 207. 


Rev. by C. J. Roloin AM, CLXXXIII (May), 
87; in Amer. merc., LX VIII, 759; briefly in CE, 
X, 234; by J. W. Krutch in HTB, Mar. 27, p. 1; 
by Stephen Spender in N, Apr. 30, p. 503; by 
J. W. Aldridge in New R, May 23, p. 21; by 
Kingsley Martin in NS, Mar. 26, p. 304, and in 
NYTBR, Mar. 27, p. 3; by E. J. West in QJS, 
XXXV, 372-75; by Cyril Ray in S, Mar. 18, 
p. 368; by Hesketh Pearson in SRL, Apr. 2, p. 19; 
by John Gassner in Theatre arts, XX XIII (June), 
9, 99-100; in TLS, Mar. 12, p. 166; by H. T. Perry 
in YR, XXXVIII, 749. 

This book is in some degree an expansion of 
the privately printed Shaw gives himself away: 
an autobiographical miscellany ([Newton, Mont- 
gomeryshire]: Gregnog pr., 1939). Sixteen self 
sketches is made up of previously published frag- 
ments set in a fresh narrative of considerable 
length. It gives a glimpse of the infant Shaw, 


seen through his father’s letters. It demonstrates 
that autobiography is a waste of time. There are 
startling new revelations of “‘shame and wounded 
snobbery,”’ as well as chapters on young manhood 
and the Fabian Society, which soberly echo, cor- 
rect, and amplify earlier writings. There are the 
brilliant fragments “Who I am, and what I 
think” and “How Frank ought to have done it,”’ 
rescued from obscure publications. There are 
lengthy, elderly discussions of education and 
religion, bitter epistolary expostulations with 
a mysterious—probably composite—biographer, 
Professor O’ Bolger, and tireless arguments about 
Shavian facts with critical posterity, which 
ranges from Winston Churchill to Cousin Charles 
Shaw. One is impressed with the strong Fabian 
emphasis on education. One is also impressed 
in this, as in other late writings, with Shaw’s 
concern for objective verity. He strives for an 
accurate, not an epigrammatic, account of his 
early life and family. He emphasizes the neglected 
truth that, in building Fabian tradition, he was 
more the theorizer, and Webb more the empiri- 
cist. He guards against the accusatior  f fla- 
grant scientific error and gross philo .phical 
naiveté. He does not altogether “repudiate 
Darwin” nor fail to attach “importance to the 
part played in human destiny by Natural Selec- 
tion and by Reason.” But neither, again, is he a 
mere rationalist, for rationalism “implies the be- 
lief that reason is not only method, but motive.” 
Here Shaw is writing for the permanent record, 
not for the momentary effect. Sixteen self sketches 
adds quite a little to our knowledge of Shaw. 
It also contains twenty-four pages of photographs 
not previously published.—William Irvine. 


Colbourne, Maurice. The real Bernard Shaw. 
London: Dent. Pp. x+342. 
Rev. in TLS, June 24, p. 414. Seventy thou- 
sand words longer than the 1939 edition. Called 
“4th edition’’ by the author. 


Dunkel, Wilbur D. “The essence of Shaw’s 
dramaturgy.” CE, X, 307-12. 


Irvine, William. The universe of G. B. S. New 
York: McGraw (Whittlesey house pub.). 
Pp. x+439. 

Rev. by M. L. Becker in HTB, Dec. 4, p. 5; 
by George Freedley in LJ, Nov. 15, p. 1759; 
by James Stern in New R, Nov. 21, p. 17; by 
Hesketh Pearson in NYTBR, Nov. 27, p. 16; 
by J. M. Brown in SRL, Nov. 12, p. 55. 

This work shows scholarly wisdom and the 
ability to write pleasingly- It may be termed 
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massive but not heavy. It has brilliance of criti- 
cal insight, of critical interpretation, and of ex- 
pression of them both. The shortness of the 
chapters (there are forty-two of them) serves 
somewhat to enliven and lighten the steady, 
powerful flow of factual and critical statements. 
But the attractiveness that constantly reaches 
out to the reader of this book is a peculiar quality 
composed of (1) the author’s wide and deep 
knowledge; (2) his apparent selection from and 
condensation of what he knows, so as to make 
the reader’s task easier; (3) his quiet, pleasant, 
and at times also incisive humor, that has the 
virtues of seeming spontaneity and undoubted 
intellectuality; (4) his ability to make the reader 
aware of the substance of plays or tracts or novels 
or reviews by Shaw that he may never have read 
and (probably) to make the reader agree with 
his interpretation and evaluation. 

The author admires Shaw often but is defi- 
nitely not an idolater: he plainly and unhesitantly 
declares at times that G.B.S. is repetitious or 
otherwise ineffective. He gives us a believable, 
human Shaw, a literary, social, and political man 
who is the product of his universe and his own 
genius. The members of Shaw’s family and the 
environment and experiences of his early years 
are shown to be impressively a part of his uni- 
verse. 

This book continues the highly commendable 
practice of the author’s notably good Walter 
Bagehot (see VB 1939, 290) in providing excel- 
lent annotation. The “footnotes” appear on pp. 
383-416. The bibliography, including classified 
lists of works by Shaw, appears on pp. 417-25. 

Professor Irvine succeeded in obtaining 
numerous emendations by Shaw himself for the 
MS of this book, and they appear sometimes in 
the text, sometimes in the notes.—W. D. T. 


Joad, C. E. M. Shaw. London: Gollancz. Pp. 

240. 

Rev. by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCVII, 737-38; by C. E. Vulliamy in 
S, Aug. 26, pp. 269-70; in TLS, Sept. 2, pp. 
561-62. 

Jones, W. S. Handley. “One of our conquerors 

[G. B. 8.].”’ LQHR, January, pp. 10-19; 

April, pp. 136-45. 


Loewenstein, F. E. (ed.). Bernard Shaw 
through the camera. New York: Baker & 
Taylor, 1948. Pp. 128. 

Rev. by George Freedley in LJ, Dec. 15, 1948, 

p. 1821; by Lewis Robbins in NYTBR, Jan. 30, 
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p. 24. Undated photographs of Shaw, his family, 
and friends. 


Nethercot, Arthur H. “The truth about 
Candida.’”’ PMLA, LXIV, 639-47. 


“Shaw’s rules for directors.’’ Theatre arts, 
XXXIII (August), 6-11. 


Various authors. “In reply to Mr. Shaw.”’ 
Theatre arts, XX XIII (September), 8-9. 


Winsten, Stephen. Days with Bernard Shaw. 
New York: Vanguard. Pp. 327. 


Rev. by C. J. Roloin AM, CLX XXIII (May), 
89; in Amer. merc., LXVIII, 759; by Leander 
Danley in Churchman, Apr. 15, p. 15; by B. M. 
O'Reilly in CWd, CLXIX, 238; by J. W. Krutch 
in HTB, Mar. 27, p. 1; by George Freedley in 
LJ, Mar. 15, p. 494; by Stephen Spender in N, 
Apr. 30, p. 503; by J. W. Aldridge in New R, 
May 23, p. 21; by Kingsley Martin in NS, Mar. 
26, p. 304; by R. E. Sherwood in NYTBR, Mar. 
27, p. 3 (see also Winsten’s letter in reply, ibid., 
Apr. 24, p. 32); by E. J. West in QJS, XXXV, 
372-75; by Hesketh Pearson in SRL, Apr. 2, p. 
19; by John Gassner in Theatre arts, XXXIII 
(August), 98, 107; by H. T. Perry in YR, 
XXXVIII, 749. 

This book is a record of conversations with 
Bernard Shaw approximately from 1942 to 1945. 
It enjoys the honor and suffers the suspicion of 
having been attacked by its hero himself. In 
TLS, Jan. 15, 1949, p. 41, and in NYTBR, May 
1, 1949, p. 15, Mr. Shaw has impugned it both in 
letter and in spirit. ““W. in his confounded book,” 
he wrote in a published post card to Robert 
Sherwood, “has spoilt more good stories than 
any writer that ever lived. He has no sense of 
comedy, and is out of his element in Shawland.” 
Mr. Shaw’s words must count heavily, and, 
indeed, one suspects that these conversations, 
though not perhaps much edited, have been 
rather drastically selected. The picture they pre- 
sent is certainly depressing. It is that of a very 
old man still playing the youthful G. B. S. with 
more and more cynicism and less and less in- 
spiration; of a sage who dispenses Shavian idiom 
rather than Shavian wisdom, who still talks 
brilliantly but whose talk is often a tissue of 
plagiarism from his published works. There must 
be some truth in this picture. Mr. Shaw would 
not be human if there were not. What is missing 
and what Mr. Winsten may have omitted, to 
make his book more lively, is the later G. B. 8. 
of Everybody's political what’s what and Sixteen 
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self sketches—the G. B. S. who speaks with less 
epigram but more concern for the sober truth. 
The Shavian Ancient has always been a young 
man in a long white beard. Perhaps Winsten 
makes him too much a sophomore in a long white 
beard. Nevertheless, the portrait contains many 
touches which seem authentic: the shrewd artist- 
businessman’s absorbing concern with his will 
and legacy, material and spiritual; the old man’s 
boyish interest in particular bombs and aged 
indifference to general events; the Nestorian 
anecdotes and still crisp comments about the 
heroes of an earlier world. One is struck in this 
book, as in his own later writings, with Shaw’s 
great admiration for William Morris. The 
memory of that simple, massive character is still 
green and rich in the complex, mercurial mind 
of his old friend.—William Irvine. 


Winsten, Stephen (ed.). The quintessence of 
G. B. S.: the wit and wisdom of Bernard 
Shaw. New York: Creative age pr. Pp. 
xiii+404. 

Rev. in HTB, Nov. 6, p. 31; by George 
Freedley in LJ, Sept. 1, p. 1200; by J. M. Brown 
in SRL, Nov. 12, p. 54. Anthology of one hundred 
and fifty thousand words arranged under thirty- 
one headings. Introd. by Winsten. 


Smith, Alexander (see Carlyle: If by your art). 


Smith, Horace. Rollins, Hyder. “Letters of 
Horace Smith to his publisher Colburn.” 
Harvard libr. bull., II, 359-70. 


Stephen. Timmerman, John Johnson. “Sir 
Leslie Stephen as a biographer.’’ Summaries 
of doctoral diss.... Northwestern univ., 
XVI, 15-19. 

Stevenson (see also I, Ed., Marchand; Barrie: 
Child). Beinecke, E. J. “Stevenson, Wise.” 
New colophon, II, 82. 


Cooper, Lettice. Robert Louis Stevenson... . 
See VB 1948, 268. 
Rev. briefly by Abbott Martin in NYTBR, 
Jan. 9, p. 24; in Trollopian, III, 318; in VQR, 
XXV, xlviii. 


Issler, Anne Roller. Happier for his presence: 
San Francisco and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Stanford univ. pr. Pp. xviii+178. 

Rev. by De Lancey Ferguson in HTB, June 

19, p. 4; in NCF, IV, 169-70; by David Daiches 

in NYTBR, June 19, p. 16. 


Interestingly written, valuable account of the 
life, the troubles, the friends, of R. L. S. in San 
Francisco and Oakland just before and after his 
marriage—December, 1879, to May, 1880. Adds 
to our knowledge of Stevenson and his environ- 
ment in these months so psychologically crucial 
for him. Uses some unpublished materials, new 
interviews; has enlightening illustrations. Briefly 
includes an account of Stevenson’s three weeks in 
San Francisco before sailing to the South Seas 
in 1888. Bibliography on pp. 165-72; well in- 
dexed.—W. D. T. 


McCleary, G. F. “Stevenson in Young folks.” 
FR, new ser., CLXV (February), 125-30. 


Randall, David A. ‘““Ticonderoga [its authen- 
ticity].’”’ New colophon, II, 85-87. 

Smith, Janet Adam (ed.). Henry James and 
Robert Louis Stevenson: a record of friend- 
ship and criticism. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. 284. See VB 1948, 269. 

Rev. by Lettice Cooper in FR, new ser., 
CLXV (February), 138-39; by David Daiches in 
NYTBR, June 19, p. 8; by Robert Halsband in 
SRL, June 25, p. 34. Contains correspondence 
between James and Stevenson, including six 
previously unpublished letters, and other ma- 
terials. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘““R. L. 8. and Dibdin.” 
N & Q, Apr. 16, p. 166. 

Swinburne (see also I, Marchand; III, Bowra, 
Dingle, Highet). Bandy, W. T. “A mis- 
dated Swinburne letter.’ MLN, LXIV, 
177-78. 


Dahl, Curtis. “Swinburne’s loyalty to the 
House of Stuart.’’ SP, XLVI, 453-69. 


Hare, Humphrey. Swinburne: a biographical 
approach. London: Witherby. Pp. xv+216. 
Rev. at length, with praise, by P. Quennell 

in NS, Nov. 12, pp. 552-53; by J. M. Cohen in 

S, Nov. 18, pp. 690, 692. 


Hare, Humphrey. “ ‘Within a Leyden jar’: 
Swinburne and Watts-Dunton (1879- 
1909).’’ Horizon, XIX, 436-54. 


Hughes, Randolph. ‘“Swinburne’s ‘Lesbia 
Brandon.’ ”’ Amer. N & Q, VIII (1948), 106. 
See also N & Q, Jan. 22, p. 39. 

Request for MSS; adds declaration that Swin- 
burne’s work “published posthumously by Gosse 
and Wise contains errors of transcription.” 
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Lang, C. Y. “A further note on Swinburne and 
Whitman.”” MLN, LXIV, 176-77. 


Lang, C. Y. “Swinburne on Keats: a frag- 
ment of an essay.”” MLN, LXIV, 168-71. 
The “fragment” consists of a paragraph plus 

one incomplete sentence, totaling around one 

hundred and fifty words. Mr. Lang dates it at 

1866, with a possible alternative, 1879.—K. L. 


Lang, Cecil. “Swinburne and American 
literature: with six hitherto unpublished 
letters.”” AL, XIX (1947-48), 336-50. 


Tillyard, E. M. W. Five poems, 1470-1870.... 
See VB 1948, 269. 


Rev., with only partial praise, by J. Nos- 
worthy in LL, LXI, 253-55. 


Walker, Roy. “Swinburne, Tolstoy and King 
Lear.”’ English, VII, 282-84. 


Symons. Duffy, Charles. “An Arthur Symons 
annotation.” N & Q, Dec. 10, p. 545. 


Talfourd. Harrocks, 8. H.; Taylor, F. “Thomas 
Noon Talfourd.” N & Q, June 25, p. 282; 
Aug. 6, p. 350. 


Tennyson (see also II, Gernsheim; III, Bowra, 
Highet). Selected poems. Ed. J. H. Stubbs. 
(“Crown classics’ series.) London: Grey 
Walls pr. Pp. 64. 


Cohen, J. M. “ ‘In memoriam’: a hundred 
years after.”’ Cornhill mag., No. 980 (au- 
tumn), pp. 151-64. 


Donahue, Mary Joan. ‘The revision of Tenny- 
son’s Sir Galahad.”’ PQ, XXVIII, 326-29. 


Donahue, Mary Joan. ‘“Tennyson’s Hail, 
Briton! and Tithon in the Heath manu- 
script.” PMLA, LXIV, 385-416. 


Fairchild, Hoxie N. “ ‘Wild bells’ in Bailey’s 

Festus?”” MLN, LXIV, 256-58. 

A set of comparisons which tempt one strong- 
ly to see a parallelism between In memoriam, 
Section CVI, and Festus’ prayer in P. J. Bailey’s 
poem.—K. L. 


Hudson, Derek, ‘“Tennyson’s Aldworth.’’ S, 


Apr. 15, p. 507. 


Suggests that the Tennyson house, now for 
sale, be adapted to some artistic or educational 


use. 
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Johnson, E. D. H. “The lily and the rose: 
symbolic meaning in Tennyson’s Maud.” 
PMLA, LXIV, 1222-27. 


Meldrum, Elizabeth. “Tennyson and the 
classical poets.’”’ CR, CLXXV, No. 1001 
(May), 296-99. 


Mooney, E. A., Jr. “A note on astronomy in 
Tennyson’s The princess.””’ MLN, LXIV, 
98-102. 


Noyes, Alfred. “The real Tennyson.” QR, 
CCLXXXVII, 495-507. 
A re-examination of Tennyson in the light of 
Sir Charles Tennyson’s biography. 


Priestley, F. E. L. ‘““Tennyson’s Idylls.”’ TQ, 
XIX, 35-49. 


Shannon, E. F., Jr. “The coachman’s part in 
the publication of Poems by two brothers.’ 
MLN, LXIV, 107-10. 

Completely explodes an old myth which, 
even though it has held up since 1890, was based, 

at best, on very slender evidence.—K. L. 





Tennyson, Sir Charles. Alfred Tennyson. New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. xvi+579. 


Rev. briefly in CE, XI, 58; by S. C. Chew in 
HTB, June 12, p. 5; by Sir John Squire in Jllus. 
London news, Sept. 10, p. 392; by Gwyn Jones 
in LL, LXIII, 166-67; by Douglas Bush in 
New R, June 20, p. 24; by E. H. Blakeney in NR, 
CXXXIII, 373-75; by Emery Neff in NYTBR, 
July 3, p. 3; by Derek Hudson in S, Sept. 9, 
p. 330; by Alfred Noyes in SRL, July 23, p. 19; 
in TLS, Oct. 14, p. 664; by W. Robbins in TQ, 
XIX, 109-12; by W. C. De Vane in YR, XXXIX, 
176-78. 

This is the long-awaited biography by the 
poet’s grandson Charles. Born in 1879, he em- 
ploys a few personal memories. He makes avail- 
able, for the first time, information drawn from 
an immense collection of family letters and docu- 
ments. He seeks to use details published in 
memoirs and reminiscences by those who knew 
Tennyson. He is careful, moreover, to try to in- 
corporate the results of the great amount of 
Tennyson research done by scholars in the twenti- 
eth century, published and unpublished, much of 
it by Americans. His book is invaluable. Of 
special interest is the account of the trouble- 
filled, complicated family background of Tenny- 
son’s earlier years. I take space to mention also 
the newlyjstrong picture of Emily as the poet’s 
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wife and the impressive details of Tennyson’s 
activity, intellectually, physically, socially, for 
the years after 1850. 

The index (pp. 543-79) is commendably full. 
The illustrations picturing the poet’s grand- 
father and father are especially welcome. By 
way of adverse comment I should like, instead of 
calling attention to a few minor errors, to deplore 
the author’s decision (p. ix) to omit specific indi- 
cation of sources! It is pleasing, however, though 
not compensatory, to read that he has intention- 
ally not printed any bibliography, for the stated 
reason that a list of works “would be of no 
value without specific reference to the relevant 
passages in each.” 

Sir Charles is mainly concerned with Tenny- 
son the human being who was a poet. He strives 
to present biographical facts and, in considerable 
degree, to refrain from critical comment upon the 
poetry. I close the book with gratitude for a new 
knowledge and awareness of the fact that Tenny- 
son gradually achieved and maintained, with 
effort and conscious care, his high status as man 
and poet, and for a new appreciation of much of 
his poetry.—W. D. T. 


Turner, Paul. “The stupidest English poet.” 

ESt, XXX, 1-12. 

Taking his title from W. H. Auden’s cele- 
brated remark about Tennyson’s fine ear as 
contrasted with his small mind, Mr. Turner sets 
forth a cleverly reasoned argument in support 
of his contention that Tennyson did have philo- 
sophic attitudes which were soundly based. 
Turner treats Tennyson’s “rescuers” (Nicolson, 
Fausset, et al.) with good humor and then pro- 
ceeds to do a little rescue work of his own.— 
K. L. 


Thackeray (see also I, Ed.). Dodds, M. H. 
“Vanity fair queries.”” N & Q, June 25, p. 
271. See VB 1948, 270. 


Fraser, Russell A. “Sentimentality in Thack- 
eray’s The Newcomes.’’ NCF, IV, 187-96. 


Gould, Jean Rosalind. Young Thack (William 
Makepeace Thackeray). Boston: Houghton. 
Pp. vi+276. 

Rev. by Edward Wagenknecht in Chicago 
Sunday tribune, Dec. 4, p. 26; unfavorably by 
M. G. Davis in SRL, Nov. 12, p. 38. For young 
people. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘“Thackeray’s William 
Dobbin.” N & Q, Oct. 29, p. 480. 
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Ray, Gordon N. “Thackeray and Punch.’’ 
TLS, Jan. 1, p. 16. 
A very valuable list, identifying forty-four 
of Thackeray’s contributions to Punch, 1848- 
54.—K. L. 


Thomson. De Camp, David. “‘Thomson’s The 
city of dreadful night.’’ Ex, VII, item 29. 
Suggests that the Thames “functions both as 

a symbol and as a focal point’”’ in the poem. 


Kaufman, Esther. ‘The use of Oriental ma- 
terial by James Thomson, Oscar Wilde, 
and Rudyard Kipling.’’ Cornell univ. abstr. 
of theses . . . 1947, pp. 30-33. 


Trollope, Anthony (see also Barrie: Child; 
Carlyle: If by your art). Barchester towers. 
Introd. by Bradford A. Booth. (“Rinehart 
editions.””) New York: Rinehart. Pp. xvi+ 
558. 


Can you forgive her? Preface by Michael Sad- 
leir; introd. by Sir. Edward Marsh; notes 
by R. W. Chapman. (“Oxford Trollope’’ 
series.) 2 vols. New York: Oxford univ. pr. 
Pp. xxii+423; ix+427. 

Rev. by “Bookwright” in HTB, Mar. 27, p. 

20; in Trollopian, III, 316-17. 


Phineas Finn. Introd. by Sir Shane Leslie. 
~ (“Oxford Trollope’’ series.) 2 vols. New 
York: Oxford univ pr. Pp. xiii+356; 
vii+367. 
Rev. in NCP, IV, 247. 


Booth, Bradford A. “Trollope and the Pall 
Mall gazette.”’ NCF, IV, 51-69, 137-58. 


Chapman, R. W. “The text of ‘Miss Mac- 
kenzie.’’’ Trollopian, III, 305-8. 


Ed. “Trollope on Emma: an unpublished 
note.’’ NCF, IV, 245-47. 


Ed. “Trollope and Harting.”’ Trollopian, III, 
315-16. 

Ed. “Trollope on The monk.’’ NCF, IV, 167. 
Interesting brief comment by Trollope writ- 

ten in his copy of M. G. Lewis’ The monk. 


Gerould, Winifred Gregory, and Gerould, 
James Thayer. A guide to Trollope.... 
See VB 1948, 271. 

















Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP, XLVIII, 
302-3; by Milton Crane in LQ, XIX, 70-71; 
by D. F. Bond in MP, XLVI, 208-12; by M. M. 
Bevington in SAQ, XLVIII, 162-63. 


Gragg, Wilson Barr. “Anthony Trollope, ‘An 
advanced conservative-liberal.’’’ Summa- 
ries of doctoral diss. . . . Northwestern univ., 
XVI, 5-9. 


Green, Carleton. “Trollope in Hawaii.’ 
Trollopian, III, 297-303. 


Hampden, John (ed.). The parson’s daughter, 
and other stories. (“Folio Society publica- 
tions.’’) London: Cassell. Pp. 228. 


Skinner, E. L. “Mr. Trollope’s young ladies.”’ 
NCP, IV, 197-207. 


Stryker, Philip David. “Anthony Trollope in 
the United States.’”’ Summaries of doctoral 
diss... . Northwestern univ., XV (1948), 
14-18. 


Thirkell, Angela. ‘“Mapmaking in Barset- 
shire.”’ Trollopian, III, 313-14. 


Wildman, John Hazard. “Trollope illustrates 
the distinction.” NCF, IV, 101-10. 


Trollope, Mrs. Frances. The domestic manners 
of the Americans. Ed., with a history of Mrs. 
Trollope’s adventures in America, by Don- 
ald Smalley. New York: Knopf. Pp. 
Ixxxiii+454. 

Rev. briefly in CE, XI, 173; by E. H. Smith 
in HTB, Nov. 27, p. 5; by K. T. Willis in LJ, 
Nov. 1, p. 1678; by W. B. Hamilton in NYTBR, 
Oct. 16, p. 7. 


Cantwell, Edgar H.; Hudleston, C. Roy. 
“Anthony Trollope’s mother.” N & Q, 
Apr. 2, p. 148; May 28, p. 240. 


Tupper. Hudson, Derek. Martin Tupper: his 
rise and fall. Foreword by Martin E. 
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